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Our New Shuttle Eye Is Just 
What You Have Been Looking For 
nown Defect 

Developed by Other Eyes 

4 : In the Daily Round of Work 

| In Your Mills and Then 

Our Experts Got Busy 

And Produced This Eye 

Which Has Stood Every Test 

No Need to Talk This Over 

Send in a Sample Order 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


. Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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SOUTHERN TEATILE 


American Cotton Mtetrs. Assn 


BULLETLN Thursday, April 9, 192s 


Here’s the Solution to 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 1911 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes. over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Part of Your Problem 


IR card clothing and reeds today, the South no 

longer depends “upon plants situated af re- 
mote centers, which tn the very nature of things 
makes for expensive equipment and maintenance 
of our mills.” 


Located in the very heart of the textile South, 
the Charlotte Manufacturing Company has a large 
modern plant devoted to the manufacture of de- 
pendable card clothing and reeds. This Company 
manufactures Cylinder Fillet, Doffer, Stripper 
and Burnisher Fillet, stocks Top Flat Chains and 
+p ed Fillet, and reclothes Top Flats and rewinds 


i\ 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for az- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 
methods 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
| Solid or Flaked 


| 
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EESONA 


REC, U. S. PAT. OFE 


The Universal No. 50 a to Cone 
Winder for Artificial Silk 


| 0RIIFICIAL silk should have as few handlings as possible. As 
. this material does not react from stress as do other yarns, 


repeated handling’s tend to roughen and strain the fibers. 


Therefore, the No. 50 Skein to Cone winder is attracting wide 
attention. With the operation of spooling from skeins elimi- 
nated, not only is the cost of preparing artificial silk for knitting ma- 
chines reduced, but the material is in much better condition than if it 
had been handled in the spooling process. 


The No. 50 Skein to Cone Winder is equipped with a slow starting device 
that prevents straining the fibre when starting the winding spindle and 
with a compensating device that controls the swift and maintains a 
uniform tension on the yarn throughout the winding. Artificial silk 
of from 75 to 300 denier are handled without difficulty. 


| The No. 50 5-inch traverse cone has long been recognized by knitters as 
the most satisfactory package from which to deliver artificial silk to 
knitting machines. The delivery of the silk from the cone to the knit- 
ting machine is all that could be desired, in fact, repeated tests have 
shown that fewer press-offs are experienced from our cones than from 
any other type of knitting package. 


The Universal No. 50 Skein to Cone Winder is recommended for your 
use with the assurance that in economy and performance, it is worthy 
of the “Leesona” mark of service—a product of the Universal Winding 
Company. 


UNIVERSAL ING CUMPANY 


New York. Charlotte. 


Chicago. B nN ST 0 N Utica. 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots and Offices at Manchester and Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 
new Southern Worst- 


ed Corp., Greenville, 


~ 
d 
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The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives. 
We can save executives’ time and stockhold- 
ers money. ‘We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


~ 3/*4 


PORCH 


KITCHEN 


Bep Room Dininc Room 


Ber Roow 
| 
4 


Bep Room Pores 


Living Room 


Ficor Plan of Employee's Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on eonatreskhie elie can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most-familiar -with Minter 
Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 
we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes.Corp. . 


Huntington, West Virgit nia 
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Are You Ready 


To Meet Competition 


Now That Business Is Coming Back? 
What About Your Looms? 


High duty Hyatt 


bearing for loom 
crank shafts 


OW that business is coming back 
and you are stepping out to meet 
competition, your success will depend 
largely upon the condition of your 
equipment, particularly your looms. 


.There is no better time than the present 


to consider the specifications for the 
looms which you need to enlarge your 
mill or to replace old and obsolete 
looms. Unless they operate efficiently 
and economically, a large portion of 
your anticipated profits will be lost 
through high cost and actual loss of 
production. Under present conditions 
you can only afford to operate the most 


modern looms—looms equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings. 


Hyatt equipped looms provide that safe 
margin of rugged durability and effi- 
ciency at the bearing points which are 
so important in any weave room. Hyatt 
bearings save powerand lubrication, they 
practically eliminate bearing wear, they 
hold shafts in proper relation to other 
moving parts, they lower maintenance 
expense, they keep looms in continuous 
operation, they increase production. 


Hyatt roller bearings will help you to 
meet competition profitably. Specify 
them on your loom orders. 


Our 50 page Textile Bulletin No. 2100 contains 
much interesting information on looms and other 
types of textile machinery. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


- NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
General purpose Hyatt bear- WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
ing for loom com ond al PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


shafts 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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_ For Woolen and Worsted Textiles 


Special attention is being given to the 
dyeing of raw wool and yarn for the 
manufacture of the better grades of 
men’s outer-wear garments, including 
sport wear. 


For this class of work, preference is 
given to those dyes that are applied by 
either the top chrome or bottom 
chrome process, yielding level and fast 


shades. af 


Our technical staff is prepared to con- 
fer with dyers or manufacturers en- 
gaged in handling wool for the above 
named purposes. 


NATIONAL 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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The Lextile Industry and Bureau of Standards 


iE textile industry is one of the 
oldest in the wor'd, and one ol 
most important. The annual 
.. ue of its products in the United 
< ,'es amounts to over nine billion 
lars and is exceeded only by the 
duction of twelve and a half bil- 
dollars of foodstuffs. No in- 
-try, unles it be that of foodstuffs 
_iin, affeets the average person 
directly, and undoubtly the 
-| Important diversified 
inch of the textile manufactur- 
1. industry is that concerned wi lh 


is natural that an industry of 
~ ch importance should be one in 


wiich the States Govern- 
cont is vitally interested. The 
| vermment itself is a very large 

-umer of textiles, almost every 


»aneh of the service making use 
‘fabries themselves, or of textile 
duets as one of the chief consti- 
oils. of manufactured articies. 

lie aetivity of the Government in 

‘textile fleld includes assistance 
vrodueers, such as that rendered 
‘he various bureaus of the De- 
bo iment of Agriculture, asistance 
manufacturers, exporters and 
alers, as ilhustrated by the work 
‘he Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
Commerce, and experimental 

-carch, testing and standardiza- 

ot. In the field of textile products, 

« carried out by the Bureau of 

~ ‘dards, and concerning which 

speak te you today. 


‘| the 100th meeting of your As- 
~ lation, held in Boston in April, 


' 6, Dr. Stratton spoke to you 
' oul the work of the Bureau of 
~ dards, with particular refer- 


tO what the Bureau was doing 


the textile industry. In _ this 
ocr Dr, Stratton referred to the 


‘VY work in connection with test- 
- textiles for the Government, and 
-cribed the unsatisfactory condi- 
ls which he found to exist in the 
‘ire fleld of Government purchas- 
“. It was the desire to place 
‘vernment purchasing and testing 
a logical basis which induced Dr. 
'atton to establish a textile sec- 
‘. in the Bureau of Standards. In 
‘ig this mvrany serious obstacles 
| to ‘be owereome, because the in- 
-(ry was an old and I may say a 
‘servative one, and one in which 
‘| little had been done in the way 

‘echanieal research. Naturally, 
ider these conditions, there was 
‘ne Opposition to such work as 
il which the Bureau proposed to 
idertake. 


George K. Burgess, Director, Bureau of Standards, before National 
Manufacturers. 


However, the section was started. 
and in a short time proved its value, 
not on'y to the purchasing agencies 
of the Government, but to the tex- 
lile industry itself. The Govern- 
ment, the manufacturers and the 
representatives of trade and techni- 
cal organizations were brought to- 
gether on common. ground and a 
Government order come to be con- 
sidered as something worth going 
after instead of a thing to be avoid- 
ed. Even in 1916 a vast improve- 
ment had been begun in methods of 
Government purchasing, and in the 
nine years that have passed since 
then much greater advances have 
been made especially since the es- 
iablishment of the Bureau of the 
Budget in 1921 wrth its several co- 
ordinating branches. 


In the meantime the United Siates 
entered the war and great impetus 
was given to all technical activities 
at the Bureau of Stgndards, and al- 
most overnight the Bureau's work 
was oriented to practically the sole 
purpose of aiding the military de- 
partments in the solution of their 
many scientific and technical pro- 
blems. The contributions of our 
textile laboratory covered a wide 
range of swhjects: from cotton sub- 
stitutes for linen for air planes, 
development of better fabrics for 
airships, the technique of dyeinz 
and suitable substitutes or new 
dyes and new tests for various kinds 
of cloth, the behavior of waterproof 
canvas, improved cordage, to many 
problems and tests concerning mill- 
tary textile equipment, uniforms 
and ‘blankets, such as the heal-re- 
laining qualities of cotton and wool- 
en blankets, the wearing qualities of 
of uniforms, standardization, speci- 
fications, and many other matters 
of great importance to the military 
departments. (See War Work of 
the Bureau of Standards, Misc. Pubs. 
of B. of S. No. 46, April 1, 1921, pp. 
276-287.) 


The Federal Specification Board 
was created about three and one- 


half years ago, with the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards as its ex- 
oiffeo Chairman. This board has 
made considerable progress in the 
unification of Government purchase 
requirements, having promulgated 
273 specifications of which 52 deal 
directly with textiles, mostiy cotton 
products. 


Promuigated: 

FSB 

No. 

3a Pneumatic tires. 

38b Cotton rubber lined fire hose. 

40 Gas hose. 

4! Pneunvatic hose. 

42 Dredging sleeves. 

43 Air-brake and signal hose. 

44 Diver's hose. 

45 Spray hose. 

46 Tender hose. 

47 Chemical hose. 

488 Water and Navy 
hose, 

49a Steam hose. 

4) Suction hose. 

53 Numbered cotton duck . 

63 Oil suction and discharge hose. 


wash deck 


93 Asbestos copper gaskets cor- 
rugated. 
94 Asbestos metallic cloth sheet 


packing and gaskets for high pres- 
sure steam. 


95 Asbestos valve steam packing. 


96 Compressed asbestos’ sheet 
packing, grade I. 
97 Compressed asbestos” sheet 


packing, grade II. 
98 Diaphragm packing. 


99 Fabric condenser tube packing. 


Flax packing. 


103 High pressure spiral gland 
packing. 

104 Low pressure spiral gland 
packing. 


1140 Cloth imsertion rubber pack- 
ing. 

113 Tucks packing. 

92 Measuring sizes of hosiery. 

158 Hair felt. 


I59 Light weight duck (Army 
duck, grey). 
160 Tent duck (specia! construc- 


tion for bleaching or dyeing) 

220) Cloth inserted hot 
tle. 

226 Cloth inserted ring cushions. 

231 Rubber pillow cases. 

233 Rubber sheeting. 

234 Cloth imserted fountain 
ringe. 

240 Folding canvas cot. 


grey. 
water bot- 


sy- 


251 Cheesecloth for wiping pur- 
poses. 
252 Cheesecloth, unbleached. 


253 Cheesecloth, bleached or semi- 
bleached. 


254 Brown denim (shrunk). 

255 Brown Denim (unshrunk). 
256 Blue denim (shrunk). 

257 Blue denim (unshrunk). 

258 Mercerized cotton ariplane 


fabric, grade A. 


259 Colored cotton rags for wip- 
ing machinery (steri'ized). 

260 Wiping cloths. 

261 White cotton rags for wiping 
machinery (sterilized). 

262 Cotton waste, white. 

263 Cotton waste, colored. 

264 Wool wasie, colored. 

Proposed: 

Mops, cotton 
duty, heavy duty. 

Pillow cases, bleached cotton. 

Sheeting, ‘bleached wide cotton. 

Sheeting, brown cotton. 

Sheeting, brown wide cotton. 

Sheets, bleached cotton (medium 
and high eount). 

Plain gauze. 

Absorbent cotton. 

Plaster of Paris bandage. 

Plain gauze roller bandage. 

Compressed gauze bandage. 

No specification is issued as a 
Government standard until it has 
been approved by a committee rep- 
resenting the interested Govern- 
men! establishments and after con- 
su‘ation with representatives of in- 
dustry. In order to secure a sound 
basis of data on which such speci- 
fications must rest, a great deal of 
research work and thousands of 
lests have ‘been carried out. A large 
par! of this work has been done in 
ihe Bureau’s laboratories. 

While we are considering this 
question of specifications, it may be 
well to mention an activity started 
by Secretary Hoover at the Bureau 
of Standards in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Foreizn and Domestic 
Commerce and a nationai commil- 
tee, namely the collection in a single 
volume, now in press, of a Directory 
of Commedity Specricatins which 
contains reference to all existing 
specifications in the United States 
lolalling over 27,000; of which num- 
ber, 190 items refer to textiles, al- 
though the number formut!ated by 
textile organizations which are na- 
(ional in scope, meluding those of 
the Federal Specificatins Board, are 
but 275 out of a total of 5,042 for all 
commodities. Thus it appears from 
statistical study that the textile in- 
dustry, in proportion to its impor- 
tance, has but a relatively small 
number of generally recognized 
specifications, fewer in fact than 
any Other great industrial group. 

Another activity started by Secre- 
tary Hoover is the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice concerned with the 
reduction of sizes, varieties and 
styles. The accomplishments and 
program in the textile fie!d have re- 
cently been set forth by Mr. A. E. 


cut ends) light 


4 


R 


Foote in the Textile World of 
February 7, 1925. Agreement has 
been reached to reduce the numper 
of sizes of bed blankets from 78 to 

Bed Blankets. 

Sizes in Inches. 


Width Length Width Length 
54 76 66 84 
60 76 66 90 
60 80 68 80 
60 84 70 80 
64 76 72 84 
66 80 80 90 


The wide or sail cotton industry 
has restricted its previous 460 vari- 
ties of sizes and weights to 94 in a 
recognized list (see simplified prac- 
tice recommendation No. 27. 

In the elastic webbing in- 
dustry, a Simplified Committee of 
Manufacturers 1s making a survey 
of diversity as a preliminary to the 
preparation of tentative recommen- 
dations which will be placed before 
distributors and consumers. Stand- 
ardization has also been a subject 
of important consideration in the 
knit goods industry. Underwear 
manufacturers are considering 
standardized measurements of the 
various products produced and the 
hosiery trade has already made a 
study of standardized sizes of boxes, 
suggesting the elimination of much 
unnecessary variation in packing 
that has been found to be a waste 
that could be saved. Standards of 
measurement have also been con- 
sidered by the latter industry and 
are up for adoption by members of 
the National Association of this 
branch of the trade. . . The hosiery 
trade has also come to an agree- 
ment through committee work on 
a reduced number of colors through 
the issuance of a hosiery color card 
which eliminates many unnecessary 
shades and through co-operation 
with the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion has brought out a standard list 
of colors which it is hoped will be 
adopted by the trade in general.’ 

“Southern yarn spinners have 
faken up with this department the 
question of standardization of yarn 
numbers, plies and putup for the 
avowed purpose of: eliminating the 
risk of accumulating unsalable 
stocks. . .” 

A committee of the National Tent 
and Awning Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is studying the possibilily of 
applying simplified practice, afd the 
Woven Boxed Web Committee is 
prooosing to reduce the number of 
sizes used by 60 per cent, and the 
number of widths of woven boxed 
webs by 30 per cent. 

The Federal Specification Board 
is now considering the establish- 
ment of color standards of fabrics 
for Government purchases, and the 
Bureau has been recently develop- 
ing its work in relation to stand- 
ardization of dyes and more partic- 
ularly in the technique of physica! 
testing and chemical analysis of 
dyes and dyed fabrics. 

Returning now to our work in the 
laboratory, I may state that our re- 
search work in textiles has been 
largely cooperative character, 
that is, other branches of the 
Government or the industry have 
come to us with their problems, and 
we have worked together in their 
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planning and solution. This is a very 
good way to do, because we are 
sure of taking up problems which 
are of vital importance, and the re- 
sults are much more likely to be 
used in actual mill practice quickly 
than if the Bureau worked out the 
solution of such problems by itself. 

Our laboratory facilities for. tex- 
tile research, and particularly for 
work in connection with the manu- 
facture of cotton, are unusually 
complete. We have an actual mill, 
equipped with enough machinery 
for us to duplicate many of the 
important processes which go on in 
a commercial plant for the produc- 
tion of a yarn. Important problems 
‘an be solved in a laboratory of this 
kind, where actual manufacturing 
can be carried out, and yet where 
experiments do not interfere with 
output or profits. Moreover, con- 
ditions can be accurately controlled 
and undesirable variables eliminat- 
ed. 

In connection with the standardi- 
zation projects of the Textile Sec- 
ion, In addition to the formulation 
of specifications there have been 
some results obtained in order to 
ascertain the factors which affect 
the accuracy of the sodium hydro- 
xide test in the determimation of 
cotton in cotton-wool mixtures. 
Other problems have made available 
a large number of different kinds 
of yarn having different twists, and 
these are being use to obtain physi- 
cal tests. It is hoped to use these 
data in establishing some relation of 
the physical qualities of yarn. 

The wearing qualities of textiles 
are under investigation. The prin- 
cipal problem has been the design 
and construction of a suitable ma- 
chine so that correlative results 
may be obtained. At present, we 
are conducting some tests on a 
single type of wool serge in order 
lo establish a definite relation be- 
tween several of the variables of the 
machine. When this is accomplish- 
ed, the machine will be available for 
other investigational work. 

With the cooperation of a large 
group of hard fiber manufacturers, 
an investigation is being conducted 
to ascertain if it is possible to dis- 
Linguish by some physical test the 
different grades of manila fiber. At 
the present time, there is no test by 
which this may be accomplished 
after the manila fiber has been 
manufactured into rope. One of 
the manufacturers has submitted 
samples of yarn of known quality 
and construction. 

We have also in progress a series 
of laboratory tests on a number of 
lubricating oils which are used in 
wool spinning. These tests include 
penetrability, electrical conductivi- 
ty, viscosity, surface tension, etc. It 
is planned to run a series of tests in 
a woolen mill using these same oils, 
and when these are completed the 
laboratory and mill tests will be 
correlated. 

[I have already mentioned the 
work started during the. war on the 
heat retaining properties of: fabries. 
This line of investigation is being 
extended considerably. Other items 
relating to textiles of military im- 
portance are also still being carried 
on, such as parachute fabrics and 
thise of least permeability to gas. 


Unfortunately, the limited funds 
of the Bureau have been insufficient 
for us to utilize our plant to capa- 
city, and we have, therefore, been 
unable to render all the service to 
the industry which we would like 
to give. This drawback has been 
overcome, in part, by the adoption 
of a research associate plan. Under 
this arrangement an industrial 
group, or a manufacturer, can send 
to the Bureau a representative to 
work on some particular problem of 
interest to that industry. His salary 
is paid by his employers, but in 
other respects his status is that of 
a member of the Bureau's research 
staff. He has the use of the labora- 
tories and the benefit of the experi- 
ence of our people. The result of 
his work are published by the Bu- 
reau after approval by those inter- 
ested. The scheme, of course, is 
not ideal, but it has worked remark- 
ably well, and many industrial as- 
sociations and even individual 
manufacturers have taken advan- 
tage of it. At the present time there 
are 45 research associates stationed 
at the Bureau, representing about 


27 organizations. 

There are at present (four 
branches of the textile industry 
which have placed fellowship in the 
textile section, the hosiery, the 
underwear, the dyers and cleaners 
industries and the cement bag users. 
The hosiery fellowship has formu- 
lated standard methods of measur- 
ing sizes, standard containers and 
s‘andard lengths. At present he is 
engaged in obtaining data which 
will permit a standard moisture 
content for mercerized yarns, and 
the effect of the physical character- 
istics of twist on the shade of dye- 
ing as well as numerous smaller 
problems on correlation of defects 
in the manufacture of hosiery. 

The underwear fellowship has 
undertaken an investigation of arti- 
ficial silk in its relationto that in- 
dustry. There is being collected dala 
which will be used in the standardi- 
zation of sizes for underwear. The 
ayers and cleaners fellowship has 
been engaged in finding a method 
for the purification of gasoline 
which can be used by cleaning 
plants. It is planned to take up the 
prob'em of weighted silk and the 
problems which it brings to the dry 
cleaner. Another fellowship has 
heen assigned to the study of the 
different kinds of bags which are 
used in the cement industry to es- 
tablish their relative efficiency and 
economy. 

The routine testing of textiles is 
carried on largely for the Govern- 
ment. The volume of this work 
keeps us fully occupied, and for this 
reason we can not undertake to do 
many private tests. As a matter of 
fact the Bureau does not feel that it 
ought to enter into competition with 
private concerns which are weil fil- 
ted to conduct routine tests. How- 
ever, there are some classes of tests, 
where the results would be of pub- 
lic benefit, which we hould like to 
undertake, and as our resources in- 
crease we hope to do more of this 
work in the future. 

A special laboratory is provided 
for physical tests of textile and paper 
Temperature and humidity condi- 
tions are kept constant by means of 


be worthless 
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a special installation, so that t . 
conditions are always the same, a 
resulls are always comparable. | 
control of humidity has likew - 
been to our experimental mi‘l, Qu 
a bit of special apparatus has b: ,, 
designed for textile work, the n , 
abrasion machine being good 
ample. Other interesting appara .. 
includes the set-up for measu: 
the heat flow through blankets, . 
the device for measuring the 
meability of balloon fabrics. 

Quite closely associated with | |, 
work in textiles is that on rub) ., 
leather, and paper. As in the | x. 
tile section, manufacturing prov s- 
ses can be studied by means of sn || 
production plants, and comp |p 
laboratories are provided for || 
kinds of tests. 

Our work on automobile tires |: 
very important, and, of course, i- | 
interest to the textile manufac! 
ers as well as to the rubber ind. :- 
try. We have developed a mach 
for measuring the power boss i: a 
tire, and another for giving tires 11 
accelerated endurance run. In th 
or four days we can put a [ire 
through a test which will equa! a 
year’s wear on an ordimary au »- 
mobile. One of the reasons for 
rapid change from the fabric to |! 
cord tire was no doubt the ear) 
publication of results by the Bureau 
which showed that the former s\vic 
of tire used a great deal more pow- 
er than the latter. 

Our paper section is provided 
with a complete paper-makinz 
plant on a small scale, and we hive 
made paper out of all sorts of was'e 
material, and other substane- 
which at present have but li! le 
commercial value. As a matter 0! 
fact,. you can make paper oul 0! 
almost anything that has a fil’, 
but it is sometimes so expensive 0 
get the material collected and s!\\)- 
ped to a mill that the process !\:) 
from an econoiiic 


point in view. 

In our Automotive Power Pla:is 
Section we have for several yes 
been testing the wearing qualit, ©! 
brake linings for automobiles. \\¢ 
developed a special machine for ‘'\'> 
work, and it has been widely ad: \)'- 
ed by brake-lining manufactu °'> 
and installed in their plants. / |)! 
work grew out of a request { )" 
the Motor. Transportation Corp: ©! 
the Army for a standard speci! °- 
tion for brake linings. We fo 0 
there was no recognized test \' 
such material, and after we had 
perimented with a few samples 
found a variation of 20 to 1 an 
the products of different manu 
turers, and each one claimec 
have the best After we had des 
ed our equipment and carried 
a large number of tests, so a: 
develop a standard precedure, 
were able to write a specifica’ 
and today brake linings are, on 
average, three or four times as | 
able as they were four years 
and the American public is sa 
$15,000,000 a year as a result of 
investigation. 

We realize at the Bureau 
Standards that we have been 
to undertake for the textile in 
try only a very few of those fu! 
mental problems of vital interes 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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PONSOL BRILLIANT BLUE R PASTE 


A bright reddish, 
vat blue 


This latest addition to the Ponsol series is some- 
what redder and brighter than Ponsol Blue RS 
Paste which heretofore has been our reddest vat 
blue. 


Besides shade and brightness, Ponsol Brilliant 
Blue R Paste possesses a degree of resistance to 
chlorine which permits its use in the dyeing of all 
types of fabrics where fastness to severe launder- 


ing is essential. 


E. I. DU PONT DE. NEMOURS & CO, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Mr. Kuitter— tie You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
und light spots in the yarn? | 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
iinperfeet yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between running good 
yarn and bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand pounds 
is a Small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfections is a 
severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by cquipping your 
winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this cleaner, any 
grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better knitting yarn. 
You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used the Eclipse Yarn 
Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“spinner’”—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask us to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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lhe Natton’s Business 


General H. M. Lord, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, before Natio: 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


E went into the World War with 

a gross debt of one and a quar- 
ter billion of dollars. We came 
out of the World War November 11, 
1918, with a debt of nineteen and 
a half billions,which on August 31, 
1919—in less than a year—hand in- 
creased to twenty-six and a half 
billions. We also came out of the 
war with a swollen expense account 
and a habit of thinking and spend- 
ing in billions. We had acquired 
a greatly expanded public service 
and we faced the necessity for im- 
mediate national. economy. It was 
imperative that we curb at once the 
rising cost of Government in its 
peacetime activities. It was a task 
that had to be taken in hand at 
once, Fortunately at this time 
Congress in its widom gave the 
country a Budget System, and fur- 
nished the President an agency— 
the Bureau of the Budget—which 
he could use in imposing control 
over estimates and for prosecuting 
a campaign of retrenchment in ex- 
penditures. 

Almost with the birth of the 
Budget, President Harding express- 
ed the hope that during his admin- 
is tration annual expenditure of the 
Federal Government, exclusive of 
of debt reduction, might be brought 
within $3,000,000,000,000, and insti- 
tuled a campaign of retrenchment. 
As a result, the past three years 
have been years of earnest striving 
on the part of the Budget Director 
to achieve what is regarded by 
many as the impossible—to bring 
our annual spending below $3,000,- 
000 000. 


Federal expenditure in 1921, the 
last pre-Budget year, was $5,115,- 
927,689.30. This was exclusive of 
the amount apphed to the reduction 
of the public debt. In 1924 expendi- 


tures were §$3.048,677.965.34. This 
showed a notable reduction im 
spending—we were but $48,000,000 


short of our goal. 

In 1924, the third Budget year, we 
expended $2,000,000,000 less than we 
spent in 1921, the pre-Budget year. 
In three years under the Budget we 
absolutely cut the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government in half. 

Estimates of expenditures for the 
current year, as given in the 1926 
Budget, exclusive of debt payments, 
show a. total of $3,062,277,407, which 
is $62,000,000 too much. In reaching 
that total we have absorbed an es- 
timated expenditure of $4120,000,000 
on account of the World war Ad- 
justed Compensation Act which did 
not figure in our operations last 
year. With that out of the picture 
our $3,000,000,000 would have been 
attained this year at a walk. In- 
cluding that however, we have $62,- 
000,000 to eliminate to carry out the 
President's wishes. 

In order to comply with the 
President's and in the interest of 
the tax payer we have instituted a 
“Two per cent Campaign” in the 
Federal service for the purpose of 
eliminating the $62,000,000 _ that 
stands between us and _ victory. 


Under the lead of the Bureau of | 
Budget, Federal agencies, not o 
in Washington, but scatte 
througout this country and ot) 
countries. are busy studying [). 
spending program for the cur) 
year with a view to effecting 
least a two per cent reduction 
expenditure. 


The Public Debt. 
August 31, 1919, we reached 

peak of our National debt. At |: 
date the gross debt was $26,594? 
878.45. July 1, 1924, at the com; 
lion of three Budget years, 
gross debt had been cut to $21.2 
812,989.49, showing a reduction « 
ing the three Budget year of $3.0 
632,771.20, and this, too, In spite 
the reduction in tax rates effec 
by the acts of November 3, 1921, . 
June 2, 1924, which materially c¢ 
tailed Federal receipts. Reduc' 
in expenditures, all along the | 
that and that alone has made red 
Lion in taxation and reduction in 
debtedness possible. Money si: 
by the retrenchment campaign 
the President, operating § thro: 
the Bureau of the Budget, has bh. 
applied to the public debt and 
lessening of taxation. 


Setting an Example. 


As a result of this economy c 
paign in which we are engaged, 
can point to the Federal 
ment as an example of courage 
retrenchment. While publie ex, | 
ditures, taxation and 


indebted. 


\ 


of the smaller divisions of gov. | 


ment in this country 
mounting higher and higher 
Federal Government has set an 
ample of reduction in spending, 
duction in taxation and reductio: 
indebtedness that can be 
with profit by our states, coun! 
cities and twons. In 1921, the 
pre-Budget year, Federal expe! 
tures were 59 per cent of the | 
of Government, 
divisions of government were 
sponsible for the remaining 4! 
cent. Today the Federal Gov: 
ment, by 
business, by eutting out expe 
lures, by the introduction of © 
efficient methods, and by the | 
tivation of the spirit of econ: 
makes an assessment of only 3° 
per cent on the public purse, 
the other governing agencies—s' 
and cities—take the remainine 
2-3 per cent. 
Estimates for 1926. 

Prior to the preparation of 
timates of 1926 the President s!: 
that, excluding amounts requ 
for interest on and reduction o! 
public debt, and excluding also 
timates for the Postal Service. 
proposed sending to Congress | 
for funds that would not e in es 
of $1,800,000,000. 

The preliminary estimates 
1926, when submitted, totalled 
101,701,344.75 or $301,701,344.75 © 
than the President's maximum. 
a result of extended hearings | 

Continued on Page 34) 
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To Consumers of 
Aqua Ammonia 


3 line with our increasing production and to better serve the trade, we are steadily 
expanding our distribution facilities in Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following points: 


Philadelphia St. Louis Fairmont, W. Va. 

Providence Charlotte Hartford, Conn. 

Newark, N. J. Chattanooga Knoxville, Tenn. 

Buffalo New Orleans Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore 


Additional warehouse stocks will be placed at other distribution centers as rapidly 
as the growing volume of business warrants. 


Mathieson Aqua Ammonia, 26 degrees, is furnished in standard 110 gal. drums. 


_ We solicit inquiries from all consumers and are prepared to meet the requirements of 
the trade in every possible way. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


| Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
| Bicarbonate of Soda Modified Virginia Soda 
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Work of Bureau of Agricultural Economics Affecting Cotton 


AGRICULTURE is the largest in- 

dustry in the United States and 
employs a greater percentage of our 
population than any other one in- 
dustry. This same industry con- 
tributes to the prosperity of the 
country in proportion as it is itself 
efficient and properous. 

The Department of Agriculture 
was created with a view to increas- 
ing efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution, thus adding to the pur- 
power of the agricultural popula- 
tion and to the national wealth. 


The early efforts of the department 


were in the direction of enlarged 
production through better cultur- 
al methods, conservation of soil fer- 
tility, control of pests and diseases 
and through improvement of quali- 
ly by the breeding of better varie- 
ties and strains of plants and ani- 
mals. The department has made 
really remarkable progress in this 
work. It found, however, some 
years ago that it is one thing to 
advise a farmer to discard an in- 
ferior variety in favor of a superior 
variety and quite another thing to 
induce him to plant the improved 
variety and to cultivate the crop in 
the way to product a superior pro- 
duct. 

In the cotton the problem of im- 
proving quality in production is 
largely a problem of marketing. In 
many markets in the interior the 
farmer producing the better types of 
cotton must sell his crop as just cot- 
lon, and take the price offered by 


lloyd 8S. Tenney, Assistant Chief, before National Association of Cotton 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


the local buyer which is an average 
of the good cotton and the poor cot- 
ton produced in the community. 
Obviously, there is little inducement 
under such conditions for a farmer 
to subject himself to the expense 
and effort necessary to grow the 
better varieties. It is hoped that, as 
the use of the Universal Cotton 
Standards becomes more general! in 
the interior points, this condition 
will improved. The adoption of 


these standards should shorten the 
path between the farmer and the 
spinner and by providing a com- 
common tlanguage for the trade 
should remove the cause of many 
avoidable disputes. One not fami- 
liar with such work might think 


the establishment and maintenance 
of cotton standards a simple under- 


taking, but such has not been the 
case. Three major principle have 
been observed in establishing the 


standards: (1) The scheme of stan- 
dardization must be based on spin- 
ning and manufacturing value: (2 
The standards must comprehend 
not one crop but the entire range 
of quality must be normally to be 
expected in any season; (3) The 
standards must be preserved, main- 
tained, and reproduced in copies for 


practical use at a reasonable cost 
without variation from season to 
season. These are techanical pro- 


blems. Then, there is the problem 
of getting a wide dis'ribution of the 
practical standards. Obviously, 
standards can not be of benefit un- 


‘less they are used by the trade. We 


are happy to say that the cotton 
grade standards are now in general 
use throughout the world, having 
been adopted by the cotton mer- 
chant trade in this country, the 
continental exchanges, and by the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners Association of England. 

The adminstration of the 
States Cotton Futures Act, includ- 
ing the classification of all cotton 
tendered for future delivery, is one 
of the most difficult phases of the 
Division's work . Boards of Exami- 
ners, made up of qualified men se- 
lected out of the cotton trade, are 
maintained at both New York and 
New Orleans, and in the near future 
a board will be placed at Houston for 
the work in connection with future 
trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The classifications in New 
York in October of last year total- 
ed 151,379 bales. This is the largest 
number of bales classified In any 
one month by either of the boards 
since the beginning of the work in 
1919. The classification of cotton 
is self-supporting service, the fees 
ure mereased or decreased as con- 
ditions warrant. The fee for the 


United 


classification and certification |; 
cotton at present is 30 cents a b: . 

While there was considerable 
jection to governmental inter! 
ence in future trading, when the) | 
came up for passage, if is conce: || 
by the trade generally that the |... 
changes are better operated to |, 
than they were prior to the pass .. 
of the United States Cotton Futu . 
Act. 

Another service function of 
Division of Cotton Marketing is 
dissemination of market news. |) 
cotton, however, as in grain, the ! .- 
partment makes no effort to co .- 
pete with commercial news agen: »- 
in supplying daily market quo .- 
fions. We believe the trade is se. .- 
ed up to the moment in this resp: | 
Our work is limited to the prepa. .- 
tion of daily and weekly digests + \\ 
releases 


press covering 
significant developments with e- 
gard to the domestic and foreisn 


crops and markets. Weekly bul'-- 
tins are sent out from five bran: 
offices in the Cofton Belt to a ma!- 
ing list of approximately 19,110) 
farmers and to such of the trade a: 
request the service. Within the 
past season the service has been 
supplemented extensively by 
use of the radio broadcasting s':- 
tions. 

The issuance of the crop repor': 
on conditions and probable yield ar: 
not a part of the work of the Div\1- 
sion of Cotton Marketing. These 

Continued on Page 32) 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 


Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Specifications! 
What are they? 
Why are they? 


The head of a large Southern Cotton Mill 
said to me, “Specifications are an attempt 
of the scientist to take the place of common 
sense, and it can’t be done.” 


I should say that specifications are an en- 
deavor on the part of the seller of the speci- 
fied products, to shun the responsibility of 
the quality of the products he sells. 


Take leather belting specifications, as an 
example. Or to be more specific, suppose we 
take the Federal Specifications for first qual- 
ity vegetable tanned leather belting. A 
short time back a Governmental Department 
advertised for bids on so small a quantity as 
a roll of 3 inch belting, under the Federal 
Specifications, and the price bid was 70% 
from the list. Of course Federal Specifica- 
tions for vegetable tanned leather belting 
don’t specify. They are, in my opinion, the 
most glaring piece of inefficiency ever put 
on paper, by folks supposed to know. If I 
am in error and they do specify, then a lot 
of mills are being imposed upon, for no mill 
is buying first quality leather belting at 70% 
discount. 


Specifications are an attempt on the part 
of the buyer to tell the seller what to supply 
and when the seller once meets the specifi- 
cations, all responsibility on the part of the 
seller ceases. The concern who bids for an 
order for leather belting under specifications 
knows his belting must meet those specifica- 
tions and no matter whether those specifica- 
tions specify best quality or not, he must 
supply belting to meet the specifications. 

Specifications are too frequently the in- 
vention of the dishonest, created purely for 
the purpose of supplying to a dishonest in- 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ABOUT SPECIFICATIONS 


Of which Chas. E.. Carpenter 


Doesn’t think much. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Near Editor 


spector, a weapon by which honest competi- 
tion may be eliminated. 

What is true of belting specifications is 
true of oil specifications. In fact, it is true 
of most specifications covering supplies. 


We are going further and further away 
from specifications. There was a time when 
no reputable physician would recommend a 
proprietary brand of medicine. Today no 
reputable physician will prescribe a staple 
drug. It is common practice to specify the 
brand in a prescription. This is because 
brands are trade-marks and trade-marks are 
reputation and reputation is good will and 
good will is worth much money, and no per- 
son possessing a valuable good will is going 
to run the risk of injuring that valuable 
asset by putting out inferior products under 
his valuable trade-marks. Folks don’t trade- 
mark inferior products. There is no advan- 
tage in doing so. Folks don’t trade-mark 
specification products; they are mostly 
ashamed to do so. 


Specifications are means by which the dis- 
honest and disreputable are permitted to 
compete with the honest and reputable and 
this can never be made advantageous to the 
buyer. 

HOUGHTON sells no products on specifi- 
cations. 

Do you know of any, having a better rep- 
utation ? 

VIM LEATHER BELTING 

VIM LACE LEATHER 

VIM LEATHER PACKINGS 

VIM LEATHER ROUND CORD 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER 


HOUGHTON’S HIGH SPEED BATH 
SPINDLE OIL 


HOUGHTON’S RUST VETO 
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GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 
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Brief descriptions of a number of 
the exhibits at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia this week, 
are given below: 

Mill Devices Co. 

The Mil! Devices Co. Gastonia, N. 
C., displayed their Boyce Weavers 
Knoltter, a device that is proving 
very successful. The Knotter ties 
a weaver’s knot and operates very 
rapidly and effectively. 


Bahnson Co. 


The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem. 
N. €., had several of their humidi- 
fier heads in operation, giving a 


practical demonstration of their 
simplicity and economy of opera- 
tion, 


Charles Bond Co. 
Charles Bond Oo. Philadel- 
phia, occupied Spaces 310, 311, 344 
and 345. The company are manu- 
facturers as well as. distributors 
They showed the following material 
which they manufacture: 

Bondaron 


The 


solid round be!ting, a 
genuine specially tanned leather 
with the hair on. [It is used very 
extensively in the knitting mills. 

They also showed their full line 
of flat leather belting and Bond 
Power Transmission Machinery. A 
full line of truck casters, iron, rub- 
ber tired ‘both swivel and stationary 
was displayed. 
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This year 
ning display. 

Within the year they have started 
fo manufacture a full line ‘of cul 
steel and cast iron gears and showed 
this line. These gears, are to be 
carried right in stock all ready 
made up, will be particularly al- 
tractive to the textile manufactur- 
ers in view of the fact that they 
will be made from the finest quaii- 
ty materails and the most approved 
manner. 

The company will carrry in stock 
in Philadelphia, one of the largest 
variety of sizes of stock gears in 
this country and will be able to 
make immediate shipment so that 
the trade will not be compelled in 
the future to wail for gears to be 
made up special to order. 


the exhibit was a run- 


In addition to the material of 
their own manufacture, they show- 
ed a fu'l line of mill supplies as 
well as the following specialty 
equipment: 

Reeves variable speed transmis- 


sion in operation. A full line of 5. 


K. F. bearing transmission equip- 
ment in motion. Ramsey § silent 
chain drives in operation. Sumet 
cored and solid bars for bearing 
purpuoses. Alligator flexible steel 
lacing. 

They had at the exhibit, their 


representatives, H. 
L. Martin, F. 


R. MacFern, H. 
V. Fortin, and Wm. 


Milnor as well as certain officers of 
the company at various times. 


The American Laundry Machinery 
Co. 

“The American Laundry Machin- 
ery Co. Cincinnati, Ohio, oecupied 
Spaces 72 to 76 and 108 to ili, m- 
clusive. Five monel metal rotary 
hosiery dyeing machines were ou 


display and in actual operation. The 
Humatic automatic hydro extractor 
was shown under mill conditions. 
In addition a machine never shown 
befere was displayed in the 20-inch 
underdriven extractor for the use 
in .treating artificial silk. Geo, & 
Rups was in charge of the Exhibi- 
tion and with him were H. G. Mayer 
and W. C. Dodson, representing the 
South; 5S. G. Dabner, representing 
the Canadian factory; Paul J. 
‘Abrams and J. H. Gecox, represent- 
ing the Eastern and Western Divi- 
‘on, respectively.” 


Southern Mercerizing Co. 


This company occupied Booth 
Number 365. They had an exhibit at 
this exhibition for the past several 
vears. They were represented by 
Pfingst Bros. in Philadelphia, 303 
(hestnut St. 


Pfingst Bros. had charge of the 
Booth and a'so W. €. Ward and 
Db. Gott, both partners in the busi- 
ness were in attendance. 
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Universal Winding Co. 

They exhibited several 
tures, one beme an 
machine for cone 


new | .. 
entirely \ 
winding desig: | 


for handling yarn alt high speed, 


pecially adapted to the 

knitting varns and also for 
handling of cotton 
ing yarn as a supply to cone 
for warping purposes. 
90 and Number 50 


and w 


pro, 

Orsi od 
Cres 


The Num 
machimes w 


also. be shown, both adapted r 
winding artificial silk direct f) 
skeins to loom bobbins and to co .- 
for knitting. 

The representatives at the bo | 
were .Messrs. A. I. Harvey, fF. | 
Quinn and Clarence Brown. 

Link-Belt Co, 

The Link-Belt exhibit consis: | 
of quite a number of large phi 
graphs of typical insta!lations 
Link-Belt silent Chain drives . 
ious knitting mills. 

A very handsome display bo: | 


containing 
was also shown. 

H. D. Mitchell, textile power 
mission engineer was in cha 
the exhipit. 


sizes of chain sam) - 


tra! 
rge 


The Industrial Fibre Co., Inc. 


Their 


exhibit consisted of a nu. 
ber of samples of their artific 
silk varn in skein form, natu. 
and dyed and also in conver! 


(Continued on Page 31) 


MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 


150,000 SPINDLES 


throw it for 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the »uplan looms which 


DORRANCETON 


SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION 


you. It wll be handled by the 


SILK THROWSTERS 


BRANCH OF 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 
HAZLETON, PA. 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect and 


are famed for quality. ‘Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 


our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 
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“Every Knot a 


Weavers Knot’ 


roduction 


Higher Quality 
Greater Uniformity 
Tremendous Savings 


90% Less 
Spooler Kinks 


The tension on the yarn 
in the ordinary warper is 
high. and very uneven. This 
is quickly seen upon exam- 
ination of the surface of a 
beam. The threads having 
lower tensions build u 
higher than those with hig 
mes tensions. The threads lving 
: in the bottoms of the grooves 
are the ones that have to be 


Reducing Yarn Tensions stretched the most in the 


T is noticeable in mills equipped with Barber-Colman auto- 
matic spoolers and high speed warpers that production cost 
for spooling and warping is from 40% to 50% less than in 
mills using ordinary spooling and warping equipment. In 

addition, the quality of the finished product spooled and warped 
by the Barber-Colman process is notably superior. This reduction 
in spooling and warping cost is because of the fact that only half 
as many employees are required to operate an installation of 
Barber-Colman automatic spoolers ad high speed warpers to 
produce a given number of pounds per week as would be required 
to produce the same number of pounds with ordinary spooling 
and warping equipment. 

The improved quality is because of the fact that the Barber- 
Colman process ss the elasticity of the yarn by keeping 
tensions low and uniform regardless of the fact that both the 
spooling and warping is done at high speed. As the process has 
been practiced in the past with the use of ordinary sp doling and 
warping equipment much of the yarn has been injured because of 
high and irregular tension, in fact, the yarn has often been strained 
to the breaking point by sudden stresses put upon it in the old 
spooling process, making weak places which later caused trouble 
in the looms. 


slasher and consequently will 

be weaker than the others. 

If the threads wound under 
high tension predominate in the loom beams the low tension threads 
will run slack and cause trouble in the automatic looms. 

On the Barber-Colman warper the yarn is wound from ball 
bearing containers, thus making the tension very low and uniform. 
The surface of the beam is smoother than those wound on ordinary 
warpers. This insures the threads being stretched alike as they 
go through the slasher and their elasticity will be retained, con- 
sequently, there will be less breakage at the loom which assures 
greater production, higher quality and a greater uniformity at a 
considerable saving in cost. 

Careful spooler girls with hand knotters can spool yarn without 
making what is known as spooler kinks but it is difficult to secure 
operators willing to exercise proper care. The automatic spooler 
eliminates the human equasion. Extensive tests have proven 
conclusively that there are over 90% less spooler kinks in yarn 
spooled on Barber-Colman automatic machines than in yarn 
spooled by the old process. : 

A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to all mill 
operators desirous of examining definite figures of operating costs 
of Barber-Colman automatic spoolers and high speed warpers, 
saving in labor cost, increased quality production, etc., net savings 
that will pay for an installation in a short time. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASss. 


— 


FROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers oJ 


A Wonder Product 
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Practical Discussions 


By 
| Practical Men 


Changing the Jack Gear. 


Editor: 


I am running my twisters with a 
jack gear of 96 teeth and a 24T twist 
gear. I want to put in more twist 
but cannot put on a smaller twist 
gear. If I change the jack gear to 
a larger number of teeth, how will I 
know what twist gear to put on? 
Can some of your subscribers ex- 
plain a good rule by which I can 
work this out? J. LB. 


Breaking Strength of Yarns. 


Editor: 


I am an overseer of spinning and 
I am required to make yarns of a 
certain breaking strength for each 
number that I spin. 

But what if the fibres themselves 
are weak—how can add s‘rength to 
my yarns when the very stock I use 
is weak to start with? How strong 
are cotton fibres, anyway? 

“Student.” 


Various Yarn Tests 


Editor: 


I am much interested in yarn 
testings of various methods, and 
would be glad to learn through your 
quizz columns how many different 
kinds of tests can be made with 
yarns and the methods of testing 
same. Will be much obliged to any 
one who will give me the particu- 
lars in connection with this subject. 

W. P. W. 


Answer to Alabama. 


Editor: 


In reply to the question by Ala- 
bama relative to hard size, will say 
that we had the same trouble, but 
we checked up on how long the 
slasher was stopped to doff. We 
found in some cases that it was 
stopped for three minutes and we 
cut this to half a minute. Still we 
did not get rid of hard size, although 
we got rid of some of it.. We also 
found that boiling too hard in the 
size vat would cause some of the 
size to splash on the warp and make 
hard places. Also when the size got 
so hot it would cut off. We elimi- 
nated this and have had no more 
trouble from hard size. 

Reader, 


Answer to Foreman. 


Editor: 


The yarn receives its greatest pull 
between the traveler and the bob- 
bin: because it is the bobbin which 


pulls the yarn on the bobbin 
through the traveler. That.ie6 the 
pull would be the greatest from the 
first point of pulling to the first 
interruption, which is the traveler. 
The most friction is caused by the 
weight of the traveler. This is 
proven by the fact that we are 
obliged to change the size or weight 
of the traveler in order to increase 
the tension—the traveler points 
bearing the same in each case per 
unit of surface. Analytical. 


Treating Raw Stock With Oil. 


Editor: 


[ have read with very much in- 
terest the discussion on carding at 
the Georgia meeting, and am very 
much interested in the part of con- 
di‘ioning cotton by the use of oil. 
I did not have the pleasure of at- 
tending this meeting and I realize 
how many good things I missed, and 
I was just wondering if you would 
not be so kind as to inform me just 
how to get in touch with the people 
who sell this oil, as I am very anx- 
ious to try it on our colors. 

J. F. B. 


The oil in question is known as 
“Breton's Minerol” and is manufac- 
tured by Borne, Scrymser Company, 
{7 Battery Place, New York. 

A very efficient atomizer for 
spraying the oil on the cotton stock 
is being manufactured by the Parks- 
Cramer Company. It is very easily 
installed in a plant having com- 
pressed air, but when air is not 
available, some form of compress- 
sor will have to be installed—Edi- 
tor. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


Editor: 


In answer to Inquirer relative to 
twist in roving, will say that ordi- 
narily 1.2 by square root of hank 
roving on fine frames and jacks is a 
general rule, though at times it re- 
quires more or less, owing to qual- 
ity of cotton used and product 
turned off. 

If Inquirer will get the desired 
twist on one of his frames, that is, 
what he thinks is right, a good rule 
determine is to take a full bobbin 
of roving and stand it on one end 
and pull off the roving. [If it is 
strong enough to turn the bobbin 
it is enough twist; if not, it is too 
soft. 

After doing this, find out what 
twist gear you have on your frame. 
Say, if you have on a 28-tooth gear 
making 5.00 hank roving and have 
twist constant of 82.82, then divide 
your twist constan{ by twist gear, 


We Manufdeture Gears For Al! 


« Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee! 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers. 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spoo!- 
ers, Winders and all textile machinery 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Brorize, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samnle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


On the basis of quality 
and cost of service ren- 
dered the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODAS 
AND ALKALIES 


prove excellent values 
on your investment. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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.) ch would give 2.95 twist per 
n Then divide this 2.95 by the 
. ire root of 5.00 hank roving, 
| ch would be 2.23 square root of 
» This would give the times 
. ive root you are putting in your 
ng, Which would be 1.3x2.23= 
(wist per inch. 82.82 constant+ 
After getting 
» frame like you want it and find 
- time square root you are put- 
») in you ean use this on all hanks 
on fine frames and jacks, 
mediates and slubbers would be 
which would figure out by the 
D. T. H. 


=28 twist gear. 


hve Tube, 


Answer to Second Hand. 


or. 


vere are tables which have been 
fully prepared for this by some 
he ring traveler manufacturers. 
1 ever, the rule of proportion 
, xs very well to give at the least 


od starting service. 


lows: 
2x 40 
40+24—1.66 
1.66xX%1%—311 


‘ 


\o. 2 ring traveler. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 


Change your laps to 


' work eomes. through to 
frames just change 


|) mess you ever had in 


Joko. 


Answer to Hank. 


-“wering Hank relative to using 
. Clocks on spinning, he should 
‘he sides as they come round 


‘ne-half frames or both. 


ive a different price for each 


number. 


inners and doffers on straight 
| ‘k price. All other help on day 
' \ plus bonus for hanks succeed 


4 certain amount. 


‘ning room by the hanks. 


produetion. 


Answer to “Inquirer.” 


“Ober: 


Mr. Inquirer, you certainly ask 
_ ‘resting questions which lead up 
‘portant discussions, as can be 
“1 by the several answers you get 
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' example, if No. 20s yarn is 
. spun with the use of a No. : 
‘ler on a 1%” ring, what trav- 
shall be used.on a 1%” ring 
spinning No, 24s yarn. Proceed 


the nearest whole number 
iis would in all probability be 
right ring traveler for No. 
spun on a 1%” ring if No. 
\ is spun on a 1%” ring with a 
Spinner. 


inswer to Second Hand, would 
Do not go into so much de- 


nds. Let your ecards alone. When 


your 
‘ing weights to what you want. 
“ich all of this new lap weight 
Very closely! Don't let it get 
«| or will have the worse bung- 


lost satisfactory plan is to run 


‘verseers, second hands and all 
‘ld be paid a straight day pay 
- bonus for on basis of 100 per 
Bonus. 
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to them. A man who asks questions 
is bound to learn much more than 
the man who thinks he knows it all. 

Answering your question, will say 
that there is a basic rule, but this 
rule is only a starting point. This 
rule is to multiply the square root 
of the roving by 1 20-100. Example: 
What twist should be in No. 9 hank 
roving? The square root of 9 is 3, 
which multiplied by 1 20-100 equals 
3 60-100 turns per inch. However, 
there are cases where more is nec- 
essary, and many more cases where 
less is required. This depends en- 
tirely upon local conditions and 
upon the experience and good judg- 
ment of the experts in charge. Here 
are some of the conditions upon 
which the twist in the roving must 
be governed: 

The kind of cotton, length of the 
staple, grade of the cotton, process- 
ing such as combed or carded, 
amount of doublings, kind of ma- 
chinery, age of the machinery, time 
of the year, local weather, speeds 
of the machines, kind of goods 
wanted, amount of draft. 

There is a safe rule to follow as 
follows: Never have any more twist 
in your roving than is necessary to 
have to keep it from breaking back 
in the creels and keep it from 
stretching while making it. : 

Carder. 


Answer to Alabama. 


Editor: 


Your hard size troubles comes 
from the slashers. Show this bad 
work to the slasher room overseer. 
He does not want this to happen 
but if you do not show this to him 
when it shows up, how is he going 
to know what is going on? An over- 
seer is like everybody else—so long 
as he hears no complaints he be- 
lieves his work is going finely and 
takes it for granted that all is well. 
On the other hand, he is at all times 
very anxious to make good work, 
and he wants the weaving depart- 
ment and the cloth room to keep 
him posted at all times. It helps 
him to keep his department in good 
running order, and he welcomes 
everything which the weave room 
and the cloth room overseers can 
do to show him where he can help 
improve the work. 

Overseer Slashing. 


Answer to 4d. T. Z. 
Editor: 
Young Top, you should have en- 
thused over that selling house letter 
and given them a whole lot of in- 


formation as follows: “We can give 


you all kinds of yarn twists as fol- 
lows: 

Right twist, left twist, slightly 
soft twist, medium soft twist, fully 
soft twist, hard twist, medium hard 
twist, spiral twist, bunchy twist, 
hard and soft twist in spots any 
distance apart, spiral and bunchy 
twist combined any distance apart, 
right and left twist in spots of any 
length desired, twisted with loops 
any distance apart, twisted with 
knots any distance apart, twisted 
with loops and knots any distance 
apart, twisted with mixed white 
yarns, twisted with mixed colored 

(Continyed on Page 26) 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
el- 
SQUTHERN PLANT 
Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
H Frames Loom Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 


Cotton 
Piece Goods 


gives a softer finish”’ 


BORNE. SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH,N. J. 
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SPEAKING at the convention of 

the National Association of Got- 
ton Manufacturers in Washington 
on Tuesday, President Coolidge 
said in part: 


“There has been at some times 
and in some quarters a disposition 


to criticize the American policy of 


conserving first opportunity in our 
home market for our own pro- 
ducts,” said Mr. Coolidge. “We can 
hardly expect that such a program 
would be popular with those who 
find themselves placed at a disad- 
vantage in the greatest market of 
the world, which is the American 
morket. But those who would 
charge us with selfishness thus 
giving first though to home interests 
would do well to consider whether 
their own policies in this regard are 
more ltberal than ours. We have 
established here the practice of ab- 
so_ute free trade throughout a grea! 
continental area of 48 States be- 
sides other possessions. It is the 
most widely extended application of 
that poliey that will be found any- 
where. Within this domain we have 
an extent and variety of natural re- 
sources far beyond those of any 
other country. 


“Yel from our national beginning 
we have sought no advantage by 
reason of this primacy in natural 
resources. Whoever wanted them 
was [ree to come here,and buy our 
raw materials at exactly the same 


prices as our own people. Such 
siap-es as copper, cotton, and petro- 
um might have been made the 


basis on which to build great nation- 
al monopolies. Yet they have been 
as freely available to the industries 
of other countries as to our own. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Under our Constitution our expor'! 
trade is free of duty. 

“At times, when I have heard 
criticism of our industrial policies. 
|! have been tempted to wonder how 
many other peoples, endowed with 
the same natural wealth, the same 
possibilities of maintaining some- 
thing like monopoly, would have 
been as generous with the 
mankind as the Americans 
been. Not a few among us 
even been inclined to fear lest our 
liberality in this regard might al 
‘ength leave us at a disadvantage in 
comparison with countries more 
willing to exploit their opportuni- 
ties for monopoly, or less liberal 
with their natural resouces. 

“Our production and manufacture 
of cotton afford a ready illustration. 
Normally, this country produces 
about two-thirds of the colton crop 
of the world, and of our produc- 


have 
have 


tion, we export commonly from 55 


to 60 per cent. Our market is ab- 
sohutely free to the buyers of the 
world. They may come here for 
our raw cotton, take it home, turn 
it into fabrics, and, if they are 
clever enough which they often are, 
sell it back to us. Not on-y do they 
have this privilege, but to an im- 
pressive extent they have availed of 
it. We import nearly half as many 
yards of cotton cloth annually as 
we export. 
Increase in Imports. 

“Moreover, our imports, parlicu- 
larly of fine goods, have increased 
rapidly in recent years. From 1909 
to 1924, imports averaged only 54,- 
000,000 yards annually, while in 1924 
they reached 219,000,000 yards. If 
called upon to defend our American 
industrial policy against critics, 


rest of 


either domestic or foreign, we may 
wel contrast this absolue freedom 
in our distribution of raw materials 
with discriminatory systems prac- 
Liced by some other countries. If 
anybody desires information about 
export taxes, export bounties, valor- 
izalion projects, discriminatory lax- 
ation, and the like, and how these 
increase the policies which various 
countries apply to such staples as 
coffee, nitrates, potash, rubber, tin, 
pulp wood, coca, sisal, quinine, and 


more than a few others. Each coun- 


try has that right. We do not dis- 
pute it. But while our poliey of 
tariff protection is in line with the 
we'l-nigh universal rule of the 
world, our policy of absolute free- 
dom in the export of raw materials 
or primary products is one of not- 
ab'e and exceptional liberality. 

“I do not refer to these matters 
with any intent of criticising the 
countries whose methods differ 
from our own, We freely concede 
their right to determine their eco- 
nomic procedures with a view to 
whal they believe their own best 
interests. But it is only fair that 
we should keep in mind all! the just- 
ifications for policies of our own 
which ‘have sometimes been unfair- 
ly criticized. 

“This is the broad outlook, the 
wide foundation, on which appears 
fo rest an expanding and properous 
industry. It will of course meet 
with local and temporary conditions 
which, for the time being, may 
make it better or worse. 

“The experience of the textile in- 
dustry has repeatedly ilustrated 
the fact that apparently whimsical 
changes of fashion or taste are li- 
eble to produce the most compli- 
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eating effects upon industries. | .. 
bably you have all heard the s' ., 
of the textile manufacturer \ ,. 
observing at a continental 
track that the most fashionable ... 
men wore the shortest skirts, pr. 
plly cabled home ‘to his manag: 

prepare for a shinkage in den): 


for their products. A thorou; 
matter-of-fact young man, wh: .. 
an expert in the Government - 


partments dealing with 
tells me that 20 years ago it |, 
nearly 10 yards of gingham | 
make a woman a dress, whereas -|\. 
now manages to be thoroughl, | 
fashion on 3 1-2 yards. From |, 
same authority I learn that in |} 


approximately 66 yards of these | \/\.- 


rics were required per capita | 
this country, while five years | 

in 1919, only 54 yards were den.ii- 
ed. He attributed this to chan. 
styles in women’s garments. fr: 
what I have already said, [ jue 
that this condition is due in par! | 
the fact that less cotton more s\\« 
began to adorn womankind. 

“T once heard a manufacturer <a\ 
that if the ladies could be induce: 
standardize and stabilize their [asi- 
ions as the men have done, half ||: 
worries and uneertainties [ie 


textile industries wou!'d be elimina - 


ed at once. Doubtless such a 'e- 
sult wou'd be a boon to you \\' 
are engaded in the industry; Dui | 
carcely need say that I see ' 
method of bringing it about. [ie 


uncertainty and change of fas!) 
may ‘be difficult for you, but 
doubt relives mononty and adi- 
the spice of life. 

“To these uncertainties of mars’ 
there have been added uncertain i> 
of raw cotton supply. This has )v" 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


> B. ILER, Greenville, S. C 


« 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ecar- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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o.: result of the boll weevil. It is growing industry will not easily be ing the widespread demoralization become well established and are be- 
» re than 30 years since the weevil overestimated. While the value of in world markets sinee the war, lieved to have been productive of 
ssed our borders from Mexico. the cotton crop is now placed be- such a showing can not reasonably good. But there still exists a con- 


\\ (hin that period the past has low that of hay and of corn amone be regarded as discouraging. siderable area, sometimes designa- 
aged over nearly our entire col- the agricultural staples, it is by far “Probably there is no industry in’ ted as a twilight zone, in which the 


-producing area. [ts ravages ‘he greatest single item in our ex- which conditions effecting interna- proper standard of action is as yel 
ve been responsible for a great port trade. Last year we soid’_ tional trade and finance are more’ undetermined. 
; juction in the yield of cotton per cbroad more than $950,000,000 worih constantly and definitely reflected 


, e@, and a general rise in the price. of raw cotton. The assurance of a_ than in this one. There was a meas- Responsibility of Industry, 
\\ ny proposals have been put for- favorable trade balance lies in our ure of overproduction in cotton “The Government necessarily 
w -d for extermmating the weevil, cxports of cotton, goods in 1923, from which the in- looks to the management of indus- 


,. ong whieh it seems probab‘e that dustry has not entirely recovered try as mainly responsible for the 
‘> most effective would be tw yet. The excessive output of that conduct of industry. There ought to 
. vve it out of existance by abso- “On the manufacturing side, the year left a considerable surplus to he a most candid understanding he- 
. ely discontinuing the growth of cotton industry is rated sixth be consumed thereafter. But with {ween the Government and all in- 

ton, year by year, in successive among our manufacturers. I! em- the gradual improvement of condi- dustrial effort. But to the keen- 

os. But there are great practical ploys about a half milion wage tions throughout the world, as the ness of competition and the urgent 
J iculties. The program wou'd re- earners, and turns out products war recedes further from us, we desire for success it is necessary {0 
y» re the ecoooperation of the States valued around $2,000,000,000 annual- are entitled to view with increasing maintain the most constant watch- 
‘| oughout the Cotton Belt, and of ly. Of the 159,000,000 cotton spin- assurance the outlook for business fyiness or the part of the Govern- 


Sixth in Manufacturing. 


cotton raisers in them. dies in the world, 56,000,000 are in_ in all directions, including, of course ment to insure the enforcement of 
\ suggestion was made to acon- reat Britain, while the United’ the great textile industry. the law. But on the part of the 
\-ntion of the cotton-growing in- ‘States, with 38,000,000 occupies sec- “It is scarcely necessary to state management there should likewise 


osts three or four years ago tia! ys place. Owing, however, to the {he attitude which I desire to see be the same vigilance to insure the 
foundation for such cooperation “ifference between the British and {he National Government assume observance of the law. We shall 


cht be laid if the cotton States American fabrics, our spindles con- toward all business in general and never reach an ideal ¢ondition if 
\ould enter into a treaty among ‘SUme about twice as much raw col- ¢he textile industry in particular. our industrial life. until the laws 
mselves pledging cooperation in '0n as do those of Great Britain. It is that of sympathy and coopera- are voluntarily observed by our 
\ccuting it. There are several ex- “Although there has been some- tion for every lawful effort to pro- citizens without the constant and 
uiples. Of such interstate treaties thing of depression in certain mote our commercial prosperity and wasteful interposition of Govern- 
the acomplishment of ends branches of the industry, a broad our economic well-being. Mod- ment and court action. You men 


wiich could not be attained by the view suggests no serious occasion ern industry with its great combi- who are responsible for an indus- 
states acting separately. I believe of concern about its outlook. Our nations and great aggregations of {ry ought to make uniawful and 
‘ie suggestion has much of practi- imports of cotton fabrics have in- both capital and employees, has improper practices in that industry 


‘al value, amd that, if the cotton § creaded largely in recent years, but necessarily brought many new pro- thoroughly unfashionab‘e. It may 
siates would aet upon it they would) our exports. have also grown exten- blems for solution in our effort to seem expensive to change improper 
‘ind the National Government pre-_ sively. In 1924 we sold abroad near- work out a righteous human reia-- practices, but they will have to be 
pared to give all possible assistance iy 500,000,000 yards of these goods, tionship. These new conditions changed in the end, and the sooner 
aid encouragement to the program. or near'y 20 per cent more than in made necesary new ru'es of con-_ i! is done the less expensive it will 


“The importance of our cotton- the previous war years. Consider- duct. Many of these have already be. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
SINGEING WORCESTER, MASS. TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


AUTOMATIC MIXING AND BEDDING MACHINE 


Mixes Uniformly. Eliminates Shades in Colored Goods. For Cotton, Wool or Waste 
Cleans and Fluffs Cotton. Produces Better Laps 


o> 
This machine is for thoroughly blending 
and bedding your cotton to give uniform 
mixed, staple, better running work and bale breaker or any 
arge oor space. ere mils 
large number of bales each day, the ma- Creighton Opener, etc. 
chine is located in center of room or bin re 
and revolves continuously over bedding ) 
space, scattering the cotton over the mix — O e 0. 
each revolution. | 
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Bale Breaker Sin 


G. C. Truslow, Draper, N. C., Manufacturer 


Selling Agent, Chas. A. Davis, Bessemer City, N. C. 
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POINTING out prospects of a 

growing foreign trade in the tex- 
tile industry, Mr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the U. 8S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, told 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. G., 
that in spite of losses in the Far 
East, due largely to native compe- 
tition, the outlook elsewhere, nota- 
bly in the Latin-American trade, 
particularly Colombia, Ecuador, 
Brazil and Venezuela, and in various 
new markets in the African colo- 
nies, is far from discouraging. In 
order to capitalize these opportuni- 
ties, however, more careful atten- 
tion should be focused on the pos- 
sibilities of expanding the growing 
purchasing power of these consum- 
ers, he said, rather than anxiously 
watching only the operations of our 
leading competitors. 

Standards of living have vastly 
improved since the war in those 
very markets which are the great- 
est potential consumers of textiles, 
and the need for aggressive search- 
ing for new openings and the ex- 
ploitation of hitherto undeveloped 
trade areas is an indispensible ele- 
ment for success in this field. 

American textile manufacturers 
have in the main found it more 
profitable to produce for domestic 
consumption, 1924 figures disclosing 
exports of approximately 5 per cent 
of the production of cotton goods, 
but poor business conditions in the 
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industry during 1924 forced a turn 
toward foreign markets as is shown 
by the marked increase in inquiries 
on textile export opportunities and 
problems received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Textile inqui- 
ries now average 9,000 monthly, or 
more than six times those of 1922. 
This was 50 per cent above the rate 
of increase in the average of prob- 
lems submitted to the Department 
by the general exporting commu- 
nity. 

That foreign sales are essential! 
to the stabilization of the industry, 
and that the systematic develop- 
ment of this phase of the trade is 
growing with more consecutive and 
intensive effort in all directions, is 
shown by the fact that total United 
States foreign shipments of cotton 
cloth in 1924 were 7% per cent 
greater in quantity than those of 
1913. This may be compared with 
a decline of almost 40 per cent in 
the sales of Great Britain, our lead- 
ing competitor during that period, 
though her total exports in 1924 
were 4,444,704,000 square yards as 
against 478,156,000 shipped by the 
United States. Shipments of cotton 
cloth from the United States to 
South America have increased from 
54,000,000 yards in 1913 to 126,000,000 
in 1924, a gain of over 139 per cent 
as against a loss of almost 40 per 
cent in Britain's sales to that area. 
Colombia was the largest purchaser 
of American cotton cloth in 1924. 
Our cotton cloth sales to Chile 


amounted to more than 22,500,000 
square yards in 1924 as compared 
with less than half this total in 
1913; and Argentine bought 21,225,- 
000 square yards last year as against 
only 1,500,000 yards in 1913. The 
markets to the south of us still 
offer most attractive opportunities 
for expansion and diversification. 
Their buying power is growing at a 
surprising rate, with the develop- 
ment of new industries, transporta- 
Lion, and roads, in which, American 
capital is playing a prominent part. 
Our investments in those republics 
now approaches three billion dollars 
(exclusive of government bonds) as 
against about one billion in 1913 and 
constitute a vital contribution to 
this widespread expansion of pur- 
chasing power. 

The situation is different in the 
Far East, however. The expansion 
of the native cotton manufacturing 
industry in China has _ curtailed 
American exports to that field from 
82,500,000 yards of cotton cloth in 
1913 to only 2,000,000 in 1924: while 
the growing imports in the Philip- 
pine market of British and Asiatic 
goods has caused a drop in our ex- 
ports to those island from over 93,- 
000,000 yards in 1913 to 67,500,000 in 
1924. In the main, however, the Far 
Eastern trade of our European com- 
petitors has suffered almost as badly 
as Our own, due to the same causes, 
namely, native manufacture and 
rising costs of.raw material, which 
have been especially serious obsta- 
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cles in developing trade with ma.... 
of low-wage consumers to w), 
price is the first point of im; | 
ance in determining purchases. 


The fundamental issue bety ., 
the American exporter and his 1) 
according to Dr. Klein, would s. ,, 
to be whether quality or cut pr .. 
should prevail. As between the .., 
policies, there can be no questio, .. 
to the ultimate decision of |, 
American manufacturer, andas 
adherence to those high stand: |. 
which have given American ):..» 
goods a superior reputation 
qualify abroad would seem su: \ 
to be the basis for expanding 
froeign textile trade. Even tho: -) 
we are blocked at least for |. 
present from certain markets 
account of price, the-unit valie 
crease of cotton goods exports 
1924 was not confined to the Un. 
States alone. While the figure 
American goods in 1924 was two | 
one-half times that of 1913, ||) 
British 1924 unit price incre: -.| 
two and one-quarter times du: 
those years. In 1924, New York \. |; 
the only important § internatic: 
market in which the price of co! 
grey goods was materially reduc: 
This downward trend was evid::)'! 
in finished goods as well, and ||): 
result of the decline in Ameri: :) 
quotations seems to be reflecte: |) 
exports of cotton cloth during ||. 
second half of 1924, which excee:\> 
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For SYSTEMATICALLY Piling Plaiting 


Cloth or Yarns into Tanks, Bins or Vats 
THE PERKINS BIN PILER parents) 


(Formerly known as THE PERKINS 


CLOTH PILER) 


Eliminates hand labor, and as- 
sures more uniform processing 
without snarling or knotting. 
NEEDED in every Bleachery 


and Dyehouse, 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


to Dept. S-4 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Rear Left View of 


PERKINS BIN PILER 
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XAMPLES of the desirability for 

close co-operation between fac- 
ors al various stages of production 
ould be given almost without end. 
‘he question of fastness-stipulation 
n dye-orders has been referred to 
reviously. Incidentally, it is we'l 
nown that many shades, especialiy 
eutral shades of gray, fawn, eic.., 
iso bronze to some extent and vari- 
us light shades of pink, sky, helio, 
nd so forth are sensitive to varying 
avlight and especially to contig- 
ous colors, such as red-brick walis 
ped-tiled roofs, etc. and good 
vatehes in one place may not be 
viite so good when compared under 
ifferent conditions. So that there 


\ppears to be room for a reliable 


irtifietal light, giving the effect of 
| diffused northward day-light on 
-hades, in order to standardize both 
he dyeing and the acceptance of 
{| shades, but unfortunately such a 
cht does not seem to be an accom- 
lished fact, 

To revert to process considera- 
ions, sueh an operation as warp 
izing ean be conducted with or 
\ithout due attention to subsequent 
equirements. It is possible, for in- 
-tance, to use materials in sizing 
easily removed in 
viece preparing or finishing, and it 
~ also possible to perform a dis- 


-erviee in sizing to the subsequent his 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 
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operations mentioned. Gums, etc., 
are known which can be coagulated 
by various means on the fibre to 
produce mor or less permanent [ill- 
ing or stiffenings—ladies’ hairnets 
stiffened with casein, coagulated by 
formaldehyde are an example of 
this—and it is, therefore, evident 
that a wide range of possibility 
opens up in connection with the siz- 
ing of warps. 

In the cotton trade, of course, 
warps may be weighted in the siz- 
ing process, such “weighting” being 
intended to remain in the warp un- 
til the c!oth is in use, but the point 
is raised in these remarks in order 
to emphasize the need for coopera- 
tion between the processes of sizing 
and subsequent operations. 

Crabbing of pieces before scour- 
ing, while it must be regarded as a 
necessity in some cloths, can only 
be considered, when viewed in a 
certain light, as a somewhat un- 
scientific. order of procedure in the 
removal of impurities from cloths 
to be dyed and finished and for the 
process, any sizing materia! in the 
warps which tends to coagulate or 
undergo chemical change and fixa- 
Lion by means of heat, is not only 
undesirable but actually harmful. 

A ease of trouble between a yarn- 
dyer and a manufacturer finishing 
own goods further illustrates 


the question of co-operation. A cer- 
tain small weight of si‘k-hank was 
ordered in bright shades for piece- 
stripping-effects to stand scouring. 
The only way in which these shades 
could be matched was by the use 
of basic dyes on the silk, which 
cou'd be dyed to resist a neutral- 
soap scouring. This pointed out by 
the dyer to the manufacturer, and 
instructions were received by the 
former to proceed with the dyeing 
and noting the reservation scouring. 

Several lots went through satis- 
factorily, and then one lot of pieces 
came up with the striping color 
partially and unevenly discharged. 
On inquiry and after some trouble 
it was proved that the scouring de- 
partment in the mill had at least 
overlooked the special instructions 
for the neutral scouring of these 
striped fancies and had reverted in 
this instance to the use of alkali 
along with the soap, with the dis- 
astrous results mentioned. In this 
case it was fortunately possible to 
rectify the silk to some extent in 
the piece dye-bath but, obviously, 
such a procedure fs not by any 
means always possible, Another de- 
fect in stripe-fancies comes to mind 
here which arose from another 
source but produced a worse effect 
in that the discharge of the color 


was more striking and more uneven 
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than in the instance just quoted. 
The goods were blue worsteds, 
slubbing-dyed, with bright = silk 
stripes, violet, emerald, royal blue, 
etc.. and the appearance of the de- 
fect showed a discharge of the col- 
ored si‘k which was almost certain- 
ly caused by alkaline action of a de- 
cidedily local character. This could 
be guessed even before any tesis 
were made by way cf investigation. 
After a prolonged inspection of the 
works - finishing - department and 
having shown that the disharge 
effect was due to alkaline action, it 
was found that a certain “scray” 
had been used for placing pieces on 
when paintin the selvages, etc., with 
an alkaline-resist-paste, prior to 
piece carbonizing. Some of this 
alkali-paste had run over on to the 
“seray' and dried in; subsequently 
these strip fancies had been piled 
straight from the hydro-extractor 
on this same place and the akali had 
“struckup” with moisture and had 
printed even'y on the piece, which 
on drying through the tentering- 
machine, re-concentrated the alkali 
and, produced the discharge effect 
on the basic-dyed silk-stripes. This 
was not a matter of faully co-opera- 
lion exactly so much as the lack of 
supervision and attention to detail 
in the finishing department. 
Confinued on Page 28 
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A Principle of Government 


HE “uplifter” and radical press is 

still claiming that the farmers 
were deceived into voting against 
the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment and are talking about the 
campaign of education which will 
bring the deceived farmers out of 
their befogged state. 

They say that every one who op- 
posed the Child Labor Amendment 
did so because they thought that the 
amendment itself prohibited any 
person under 18 years of age from 
working at all, and would prevent 
those under that age even doing 
house work for their parents. 

They say that the farmers, the 
college presidents and the 3,300 leg- 
islators who voted against the 
amendment had that idea, or im 
other word they claim that they 
were dealing with people who did 
not have intelligence enough to 
know that an amendment to the 
Constitution was not, in itself, a 
law. 

No organization fighting the amend- 
ment made -any such claim and 
their assumption that those who 
opposed the amendment had any 
such idea is silly in the extreme. 

They may talk and write about 
the campaign of education, but the 
people of this country are opposed 
to conferring upon Congress powers 
that they do not wish used and in- 
stead of there being a reaction, the 
idea against centralization of power 
is growing stronger and will con- 
tinue to grow. 

Stripped of all the charges and 


counter chargés, the recent fight 
over the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment was a fight over a 


principle of government and it is 
surprising to us that it has taken 
the people of the United States so 
long to realize the situation. 


When the States united for com- 
mon defense and for other purposes, 
it was definitely understood that 
each State should be allowed to 
handle its internal affairs and if a 
definite statements of such reserva- 


tions of power not been included in 
Constitution, which was nothing 


more than the articles of agree- 
ment, the States would not have 
united. 


There were men then who wanted 
all powers given to the central gov- 
ernment and in all the years since 
then there have been men who 
honestly believed that the best form 
of government was one of central- 
ized powers. 

We have no criticism of those 
who with honest convictions’ favor 
a centralized government, but in 
recent years they have been joined 
by radicals and secialists who seek 
centralization of government as the 
quickest route through which to 
destroy our present system of gov- 
ernment and also by professional 
uplifters who seek te secure certain 
ends and to create a vast number of 
jobs by enlargme the powers and 
functions of Washington bureaus. 

In 1900 we had three Federal bu- 
reaus that cost $820,000 annually, 
but so effective was the work of 
the centralizationists that in 1923 we 
had thirty-three. Federal bureaus 
which were costing the tax payers 
of this country $550,000,000 annually. 

In 1912 the real major movement 
for ‘centralization was begun but 
there were few people who realized 
then or, even realize today, the 
ultimate purpose of the effort. 

The scheme was to establish the 
principle that Congress could reg- 
ulate the mternal affairs of the 
several States. 

They adopted as their vehicle a 
popular and honest sentiment against 
child labor’in factories and thereby 
brought to their aid an army of men 
and women who did not realize the 
real objective of the movement. 

We are opposed to child labor and 
have never appeared before any 
Legislature in opposition to laws 
restricting child labor, but we be- 
long to that school of thought that 
believes that the United States can 
not bong exist under a centralized 
government and we began our fight 
ugainst the centralization of power. 

Their first scheme was to have 


Congress. prohibit the interstate 
shipment of any goods made by 
those employed under certain ages. 

They knew that if the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court held such law to be 
constitutional, Congress could ex- 
fend such prohibitions of transpor- 
tation jn interstafe commerce to 
include any and all human activities 
and the State would be forced to 
surrender their reserved powers to 
(he Federal Government. 

For instance, if Congress wished 
to regulate wages, all they had to do 
was to say that goods, made by a 
man who was paid less. than a cer- 
lain wage, could not be shipped in 
interstate commerce. 

The law prohibiting interstate 
shipment of goods made by children 
under certain ages was passed over 
our protest and the public not real- 
izing its far-reaching possibilities, 
applauded. 

We were condemned even by cot- 
ton manufacturers for our opposi- 
110on but we determined to carry on 
the fight against centralization. 

We raised a fund and hired an 
able array of attorneys and after 
careful s‘udy and searching found 
und prepared the ideal test case of 
loagenhart vs. Fidelity Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Practically no one thought we 
had any chance of winning and 
there was amazement when the 
United States Supreme Court held 
hy a vote of 5 to 4 that the law was 
unconstitutional. 

We shared equally with the Su- 
preme Court in the abuse that the 
radicals and centralizationists spread 
through the press of the country. 

They immediately adopted an- 
other scheme which was to place an 
excessive Federal tax upon any fac- 
tory employing a child contrary to 
regulations by Congress. 

They knew that if that plan eould 
he put into effect Congress could 
control State affairs by making rég= 
ulations and then placing a prohibi- 
tive tax upon those who refused to 
comply with the regulations. 

Had such a law beeu wade effect- 
ive Congress could have fixed wages 
by placing an excessive tax upon 
those who paid less than Congress, 
under the whip of lobbyist, decreed. 

If manufacturers in one section 
with low living cost paid less wages 
than manufacturers in another sec- 
lion, the last named manufacturers 
could get Congress to place a tax 


which would apply to the first 
group wuniess they obeyed regula- 


tions imposed by Congress and the 
passing of State powers to Federal 
control would have been a reality. 

The law taxing those who. em- 
ployed children under 14 was passed 
and able lawyers said it would 
stand. 

We raised another fund, employ- 
ed the attorneys that we had in the 
first case and after considerable 
study prepared the test case of 
Johnston vs. Atherton Mills. 

The case was, however, delayed 
so long after reaching the Supreme 
Court that the boy. in. the ease 
passed beyond the age limit, and to 
avoid any possibility of the case 
being thrown out on such grounds, 
we prepared the ease of Drexel 
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Furniture Company against J. W 
Bailey, Tax Collector, and carried ;: 
up and consolidated it with th: 
Johnston vs. Atherton Mills case. 


The U. 8S. Supreme Court final), 
decided 8 to 1 that it was unconst)-. 
tutional for Congress to control in- 
ternal affairs of States through ex. 
cessive taxation. 

Again abuse was heaped upon u- 
and upon the U. S. Supreme Cour! 
but dispairing of securing central: 
zation of power indirectly and b, 
subterfuge, they began an ope: 
fight to amend the Constitution an: 
strips the States of their reserve: 
Lowers. 

We fought the amendment reso- 
lu‘ion before the House Judiciar 
Committee but it passed the Hous: 
by an overwhelming majority, an: 
went to the Senate. 

One day last Spring we sent ou: 
ecard into the Senate to a certain 
Senator and when he came out he 
said the passage of the amendmen! 
resolution could be prevented but i: 
would mean a hard fight. 


We said to him, “Senator, we 
came here to suggest that you le! 
i go through. The time has come 
to go to the mat with those who 
seek centralization of governmen! 
and to let the people of the States 
say whether they wish to govern 
themselves or be governed by Wash- 
ington Bureaus. We have a tip tha! 
the farm leaders are opposed to this 
amendment on account of its radi- 
cal form and believe we can secure 
ils rejection by the States.” 

The Senator was not very opti- 
mistic but wished us success. 

Knowing that Congress woul: 
pass the amendment we immediately 
began to plan our campaign ani 
found that there were prominen' 
men and women in every State who. 
although they had been asleep t. 
the subterfuge controls as attemp!'- 
ed through the two Federal chil: 
labor laws, were bitterly oppose: 
this open effort to sgeure céntraliza- 
fion through a change in the Con- 
stitution. 

We went into the “West and 
showéd the farmers the dangers 
more Federal control and began th: 
publicity campaign that has beer 
deseribed by one paper as “the mos’ 
masterly control of publicity senti- 
ment ever conducted in the coun- 
try.” 

Very early in the campaign we 
realized that those advocating the 
amendment were willing to use any 
and all forms of deception and mis- 
representation and that instead 0! 
meeting our arguments with argu- 
ments they depended upon killing 
our statements, by the very simp!e 
process of calling attention to the 
fact that they were made by i: 
manufacturers’ representative. 

Through a long ¢armipaign o! 
falsehoods and propaganda they had 
made the people of this country 
believe that a million little children. 
many aS young as four years of age. 
were working in Southern cotton 
mills under very bad conditions. 

Ii was necessary for us to let the 
people of the country know the 
truth about the child labor laws of 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Personal News 
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oaul Hatley bas become master 
, chanie at the Pomona Mills, 
eensboro, N. C. 


’ H. Woods has resigned as over- 
or of the cloth reom at the Brogon 
\\ ils, Anderson, 8. C, 


\|. G. Jones has been promoted to 
._.-ond hand in weaving at the Po- 
ona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


. L. Garner, overseer spinning at 
‘> Patterson Mills, Rosemary, N. 
( now has charge of the spooling 
and winding also. 


Williams has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Walhalla 
pliant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Walhalla, 5. C. 


\V. C. Jenkins, from the Pomona 
\ills. Greensboro, N. C., has become 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


J. € MeFall has been promoted 
from master mechanic to assistant 
-.perintendent of the Pomona Mills, 
jreensbore, N. C. 


Mr. Emory, formerly with the 
\ewmarket ‘Mills, Newmarket, N. H., 
iis accepted the position of agent 
for the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 


>. 


S. W. Griggs has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Apanaug 
\iills, Kosefusko, Miss., to aecept a 
similar position at the MeComb 
Cotton Mills, McComb, Miss. 


Howard Neal, son of B. C. Neal, 
iis become head of the roller cov- 
coring and belt shop at the Prender- 
cist Cotton Mills, Prendergast, 
Tenn. 


|. B. Burke, formerly second hand 

weaving at the Pomona Mills, 
“reensboro, N. C.. has become su- 
‘orintendent of the Gambrill and 
‘‘clville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


\. B. Hunt has not accepted the 
| sition of overseer of carding at 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, 
. a8 reported through error last 
“ek, but has that position at the 
\illingham Mills, of that place. 


“4. F. Cranford has resigned as 
‘perintendent of the Riverside 
‘inufacturing Company, Pendleton, 
C., to accept a similar position 
the Dilling Mill, Kings Mountain, 


(+ 


M. L. Rogers, formerly superin- 
endent of the Dilling Mills, Kings 
‘ountain, N, is general superin- 
“ndent of the Efird Manufacturing 
‘Mpany, Albemarle, N. C., and not 


ae overseer, as stated last 
eek. 


B. C. Neal has resigned as fore- 
an of the rolls covering and belt 
‘hop of the Prendergast Cotton 
ills, Prendergast, Tenn., and now 
'S @ similar position at the Mollo- 
10n Manufacturing Company, New- 
Jerry, 


New Waste Products Mill. 


A new mill to manufacture waste 
products is to be built at Belmont, 
N. C. The plant will have approxi- 
mately 5,000 spindles and 200 looms 
and will weave fabrics from the 
waste from the Belmont group of 
spinning mills. A. C. Lineberger 
will be president and Henry A. 
Rhyne, of Mt. Holly, treasurer and 
manager. 


Tom Jimison Gets Road Sentence. 


Tom P. Jimison, former minister, 
labor leader and active worker in 
the cause of textile unionism in this 
section, was sentenced to sixty days 
on the roads by the Recorder's 
Court in Charlotte on a charge of 
transporting liquor and drunken- 
ness. He was arrested by officers 
when found carrying a leaky jug of 
whiskey in one grip and a number 
of bottles of liquor in a second grip. 

Jimison plead not guilty and his 
attorney filed an appeal. 
out under bond. 


February Cloth Exports 

Washington.—Domestic exports of 
cotton cloths, other than duck, in- 
eluding unbleached, bleached, print- 
ed, piece dyed, and yarn or stock 
dyed during February totalled 38,- 
929,551 square yards at a total vaiue 
Of $5,982,480, according to figures 
just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Of the unbleached cotton cloth, 
8,813,744 square yards were export- 
ed, with Salvador buying the most, 
898,286 square yards valued at $98,- 


142. Greece bought the second 
largest quantity, 693,785 square 
yards amounting to $95,244. 

Bleached cotton cloth exported 


amounted to 7,530,030 square yards, 
with the Philippine Islands, as in 
Janutary, taking the largest quan- 
lity, 2,533,723 square yards valued at 
$351,156. Cuba held second place, as 
in January, buying 1,541,154 square 
yards amounting to $22,741. 

Printed cotton cloths exported 
amounted to 8,316,764 square yards, 
with the Philippine Islands again 
buying the greatest. quantity, 2,048,- 
935 square yards valued at $273,697. 
Cuba bought the second largest 
quantity, 41,270,501 square yards 
amounting to $159,238. 

Piece dyed cotton cloth exported 
amounted to 7,736,811 square yards. 
Cuba bought the greatest quantity 
of this cloth, as in January, taking 
1,741,968 square yards valued at 
$305,485; while Mexico bought the 
second greatest, also as in January, 
770,194 square yards, amounting to 
$167,971. 


Yarn or stock dyed cotton cloth 
exported amounted to 6,532,202 
square yards, with Cuba buying the 


greatest quantify, 871,704 square 
yards valued at $164,925. The sec- 


end largest quantity went to Haiti. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Spindale, N. C.—The Horn Com- 
pany will install 32 Stafford dobby 
looms. 


Rome, Ga.—The McLin Mills will 
issue $200,000 in preferred stock and 
increase its equipment. 


Roanoke, Va.—The Viscose Com- 
pany will erect the fifth unit to its 
plant here at a cost of approximate- 
ly $3,500,000. 


Durham, N. C.—The Morven Mills 
have completed installation of 
warping, winding and slashing ma- 
chinery for the handling of rayon. 


Rockingham, N. C.—The Entwis- 
tle Manufacturing Company has 
umended its charter to increase the 
capital stock from $50,000 to $700,- 
000. 

inglewood, Tenn.—The Englewood 
Manufacturing Company will re- 
build its hosiery mill that was 
burned here sometime ago. 


Murfreesboro, Tenn.—John N. Bag- 
well, Jr., is interested in the organi- 
zation of a company to build a cot- 
ton mill here. 


Manchester, Ga.—The Manchester 
Cotton Mills have .completed instal- 
lation of a General Electric turbine 
and generator and charging over 
about one-third of their plant to 
the motor drive. 


Shelby, N. C.—The Shelby Cloth 
Mill company has placed contract 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for humidifier 
equipment to be installed in their 
new mill. 


Boone, N. C.—-The Boone Knitting 
Mills, which were recently organ- 
ized here, as noted, have let contract 
for a brick building and will install 
machinery for manufacturing hos- 
iery. W. H. Gregg is president. 


Opelika, Ala.—Construction on the 
Southern plant of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company is expected 
to start within a few weeks. The 
mill will be a three-story building, 
267x138 feet, with an extension 
138x72 feet, one story for opener 
room and warehouse. Plans call for 
50 homes for operatives. F. P. Shel- 
don & Sons, Providence, R. L, are 
the engineers. 


Greensboro, N. C—Howard and 
Holmes Penn, who recently pur- 
chased the plant and business of the 
Phillips Handkerchief Company, in 
this cify, a manufacturing concern, 
have decided to move the business 
to Madison, N. C., within the next 
few weeks. Enlargement of opera- 
tions is planned by the Penns, who 
state that suceess in handkerchief 
manufacturing depends largely upon 
a considerable volume of business. 


Martinsburg, W. Va—The Berk- 
ley Woolen Mills expect to erect a 
four-story addition to their plant 
and install sufficient equipment to 
double the capacity. 


Durham, N. C.—The company to 
be organized here to build a plant 
to manufacture fine cotton novelties 
will be known as the Yarborough 
Mill. It has been incorporated by 
k. S. Tarborough, president of the 
Henderson Hosiery Mills, Hender- 
son, N. C., who will be president, and 
a1 number of local business men. 


Anderson, S. C.—The purchase by 
(he Anderson Hosiery Mills of the 
entire equipment of knitting ma- 
chines and other machinery of the 
Carlton Manufacturing Company, of 
Spartanburg, 8. was officially 
announced here. The equipment of 
the Spartanburg concern will be 
moved to Anderson in the near fu- 
ture. 


Approximately $25,000 was involv- 
ed in the transaction. Additional 
equipment for the Anderson Hosiery 
Mills was necessary, according to 
C. Gadsden Sayre, president and 
treasurer of the firm, due to the 
fact that the company has for sev- 
eral months been thirty to sixty 
days behind in making deliveries of 
its products. 


Durham, N. C.—Talk of moving 
the Erwin Cotton Mills away from 
West Durham is laughed down by 
those following closely the active 
movements in the community. Mil 
No. 4, just to the west of Trinity 
College of Liberal Arts, of Duke 
University, has recently been im- 
proved with a new floor throughout, 
and workmen are engaged at pres- 
ent in stalling machinery. The en- 
tire improvement will cost around 
$200,000, if was stated. 
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goods, the new machinery works 
white cloth exclusively. In the ev. | 
Duke University will be located , 
one plot of the ground, and not » 
separated one unit from anot!) 
the No. 1 mill of Erwin Cotton M .. 
will necessarily become part of > 
University. And in this light, 
zens watching closely the mo... 
ments of actvities in the coll: -. 
section, point to the possibilities : 
the mill becoming a workshop, ., 
to speak, in the college of texti| - 


Burnet, Tex.—The textile mill 
Burnet county is nearing com) 
tion. Work will begin on the raz: « 
of the dam at Marble Falls prepa: - 
tory to the construction of the c. °- 
ton mill to utilize water power | 
the Colorado River within a fw 
days. The Marble Falls Textile M) |. 
a $750,000 corporation, is planni:: 
to build one of the great text 
plants of Texas at Marble Falls. |: 
EK. Witt, of Dallas, is president, :: | 
J. H. Batson, of Marlin, secretary 


Rossville, Ga—The new finish). 
plant to be built by T. H. MeNee 
Tom Moore and Scott Probasco, || 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., will be |. - 
cated here. It will be known as | 
National Yarn Processing Compa. \. 
and has been incorporated wit! |. 
capital stock of $600,000. 

A site has been selected and ¢. - 
struction work will start soon. |' 
will consist of two buildings, one | 
them of reinforced concrete, ‘\\ 
stories, for winding and finish): «. 
and the main building of steel c: 
struction, 60x50 feet, and equip): ‘| 
for a weekly capacity of 150.1." 
pounds of mercerized and bleac!: | 
yarns. 


- 


Greenville, S. C—A plant 
minufacture mixed-silk goods 
operate as an auxiliary to the J: |- 
son mills of Greenville fill be | - 
tablished immediately in the bu: 
ing formerly oecupied by the Sh: 
bow Shuttle company branch p! ° 
just outside of this city on the I -- 
ley Bridge road, according to '' 
announcement made by B, E. Gr 
president of Judson mills. 

While no official estimate as © 
the cost of equipping the auxil: 
plant was given out in connec! ' 
with the announcement, those f: - 
iliar with development plans rec 
that the total expenditure will : - 
resent an outlay of about $300, '' 

The plant will be equipped '- 
tirely with looms, for weaving 
high grade mixed-silk and co! ' 
cloth, according fo present pl: > 
The yarn will be either furnis! '' 
hy the Judson mills here or secu: ! 
elsewhere. The number of loo 
that can be operated there has = 
been. definitely determined. 

The Judson mill interests “°° 
able to secure the building occu) ed 
by the Shambow Shuttle comp:') 
here due to the fact that this © ~ 
cern is planning to concentrate 
activities at Woonsocket, R. !: 
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where a large plant devoted entire- 


y to the manufacture of shuttles is 
iperated. The Greenville plant was 


quipped for the manufacture of 


-pool and bobbins. The headquar- 
ers plant will now be given over to 
‘he manufacture of shuttles and 
nigh grade spools for the silk trade. 
(hue to the adoption of this policy, 
he Shambow company was willing 
‘) give up the plant here. 


With the purchase of the land 
ind buildings of the Shambow plant 
vere, arrangements are now being 
nade by the Judson mills to install 
yjachinery, which will allow a wider 
ange of manufacture in cotton and 
lk mixed fabrics, it is explained. 

The building to be equippped is 
(00 feet front and 260 long, allow- 
ng a large floor space as an auxili- 
airy to the big Judson mill. 


s. Harold Greene Honored at Pelzer 
Co. Banquet. 


Greenville, C—8S. 
of Boston, president of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., was the 
cuest of honor at the tenth annual 
vanquet of the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ng Company, held at Pelzer on 
luesday night. Over 300 guests 
were present, representing officials 
ind the overseers and managers of 
‘he company. Mr. Greene spoke of 
‘the co-operation and civic pride 
inanifested in the Pelzer Mills. J. W. 
Kelley, general overseer of the Pel- 
zer Mills, acted as toastmaster and 
nitroduced the different speakers. 
The pastors of the churches in the 
‘own were present. 


Harold 


American Supplant German 
Dyes 


Baltimore, Md. — America’s mil- 
ions of cotton users have been defi- 
uitely freed from foreign domina- 
‘ion of fadeless dyes through the 
discoveries of chemists employed in 
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the Color Trade Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, it is asserted 
in a report by R. Norris Shreve, of 
New York City, chairman of the di- 
vision of dye chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society made 
public at the opening of the socie- 
ty’s sixty-ninth meeting here. Fade- 
less vat dyes, the report declares, 
are now being produced in the Unit- 
ed States at prices below their cost 
in Germany. Savings aggregating 
millions of dollars to American cot- 
fon manufacturers have resulted 
from the development of cheaper 
intermediates for dye manufacture. 
These intermediates, particularly 
necessary for the vat dyes, are, it 
is Said, actually being exported to 
Germany. 

“The American manufacturers of 
vat dyes,” says the report, “now 
have at their disposal cheap and 
pure products with which to build 
up the complex molecules charac- 
teristic of these colors, which give 
the brightest shades and the per- 
manent colors yet made. Every 
household in the land has been af- 
fected by this change. 
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“The rapidly fading colors of 1916 
and 1917 and the waste entailed in 
replacement cost for cloths and 
draperies have given way to sun- 
fast, no fade clothes and materials. 

“These are possible,” the report 
adds, “because of the vat dyes, and 
the American vat dyes are with us 
because of the development of 
cheap aluminum chloride and pa- 
thalic anhydride.” | 


New DuPont Dyes 


A line of new dyestuffs under the 
name of “Gallopont Colors” has 
been developed and placed on the 
market by the dyestuffs department 
of BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
It is stated that these represent a 
most striking development in the 
class of basic dyes for the calico 
printing industry. They are related 
to basic dyes in shades and proper- 
Lies. 

A salient advantage claimed for 
the new type of colors lies in the 
fact that the preparation of the 
printing paste is much simpler than 
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tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
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with basic dyestuffs as no mordant 
is needed. 

The Gallopont Colors are printed 
in the usual way but require no 
steaming. This is one of the main 
advantages of this new type. How- 
ever, in addition, the resulting 
prints, due to the chemical nature 
of the dyes, stand the washing oper- 
ation much better than the usual 
basic colors and do not stain white 
grounds. The new colors also pro- 
duce much brighter shades and 
show better fastness especially to 
washington. 

A beautifully bound and printed 
volume on these colors has just 
been issued by the du Pont Com- 
pany in a limited edition and is be- 
ing distributed to those of their 
customers who are interested in 
cotton printing. The book is un- 
usual from the point of view that 
its binding and the kind of paper 
used resemble more a handsome 
specimen of the printers’ art than 
the ordinary commercial literature. 
Besides a description of the Gallo- 
pont colors and their use, together 
with data on their application, the 
book contains numbers of specimen 
prints, which are attractively and 
splendidly done and which show in 
a pertinent way the results obtained 
by the application of these new col- 
ors in calico printing. 


United States Shipments of Cotton 
Goods to Non-contiguous 
Territories. 


Shipments of cotton cloth from 
continental United States to its non- 
contiguous terrtories during Febru- 
ary, 1925, showed a marked increase 
in the case of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, and a slight decrease in the 
case of Alaska, as compared with 
February, 1924. The totals for the 
shipments during February, 1925, 
were as follows: To Alaska, 29,545 
square yards valued at $9,096; Ha- 
wall, 721,528 square 
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Practical Discussions 
Continued from Page 17 


yarns, twisted full size part Way 
and one-half size part way any dis- 
tance apart, fuzzied twists, twists 
mixed with bits of fur, feathers, 
hair silk, grass, tinsel or with pieces 
of rags sprinkled in, ete., plied 
yarns with no twists at all, yarns 
twis'ed on any machine, yarns 
twisted fast or slowly, that is, fast 
to make the yarn whippy or slowly 
to preserve the strength and elas- 
ticity, twisted without any knots, 
twisted without any dust, motes or 
other defeectS therein, cable laid, 
lisle thread, twisted hollow witheut 
a eore, twisted with a core of any 
other material wanted, wet twisted, 
dry twisted, gassed twisted, water- 
proof twisted, fireproof twisted, en- 
ameled twisted, scarched twisted, 
tarred twisted, glazed twisted, imi- 
tation braided twisted, mocked 
twisted, bogus twisted, flat twisted, 
oval twisted, chinnilled twisted, bal- 
looned twisted, beaded twisted. 

If you had answered the selling 
house letter in this way you might 
have gotten some more business, 
also had your pay raised! You can 
see now that there are a_ great 
many different kinds of twist. 


Old Top. 


Better Mill Situation in 
Rhode Island 


Providence, R. I.—Although few, 
if any, Rhode Island cotton mills are 
operating at present on what may be 
called a_ strictly profitable Dasis, 
considerable improvement the 
industry is noted during the firs! 
three months of this year as com- 
pared to corresponding period las! 
vear according to a report to be 
made public here tomorrow by the 
Rhode Island Textile Association. 

The report notes that practieally 
all of Rhode Is!and’s cotton mills 
are changing over their lines to 
meet new conditions in the indus- 
‘ry, and it is stated that a few of the 
mili's have abandoned products and 
styles which they have been manu- 
facturing for years. The use of arti- 
ficial is declared to be increas- 
ing rapidly and it is asserted that 
cotton mills in this state have added 
considerable new machinery. Profits 
limited to a very low margin for 
the reason that Rhode Island mills 
are meeting severe ‘competition 
from abroad and because of other 
reasons, dec!ared the report. 

“Payroll figures of a number of 
cotton manufacturing plants from 
January 1 to March 31 of this year 
show an increase of 22 per cent over 
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those for the corresponding period 
in 1924," the report states. “This 
increase,” the report continues has 
been made with a 10 per cent wage 
reduction in effect. The number of 
employes at work in the mills dur- 
ing the first three months of last 
vear and those of 1925 changed little 
for the reason that last year the 
mills retained their organizations 
despite curtailments in the number 
of hours the plants were operated. 

“Profits are exceedingly sma'l,” 
the report.declares. “Few if-any of 
the plants are on what ean be strict- 
ly be called a profitable basis. ‘To 
be regarded as being on a profitabie 
basis a mill must be able to do three 
things: first, pay a fair return to its 
stockholders, say 6 per cent; second, 
earn depreciation and third have 
enough funds to care for necessary 
improvements, Cotton mills of the 
State are generally speaking not do- 
ing this at present time a'though 
business conditions have improved. 

“Reasons for the extremely smal! 
profits in the industry are seen in 
the abnormally low prices being re- 
eeived by the manufacturers. The 
low prices prevail because of the 
fact that since 1921 the cotton in- 
dustry has experienced depression. 
Mills have taken orders alt very low 
prices in efforts to keep their plants 
running, af least, on part time. De- 


pression in the industry continue: 
for so long a period that DbDuyer- 
handling the product of the mili: 
have come to regard the abnormal!) 
low prices as the standard and hav. 
fought every effort on the part ©: 
the manufacturers to obtaim mor 
equitable prices. 
Heavier Expenses. 

“The Rhode Island mill men hay: 
been forced to seek higher price- 
for their goods because of a variel) 
of reasons among which is the hig) 
cost of cotton. The grade of raw 
material which they use sold a' 
about five cents per pound moir 
than spot cottton last August and }- 
now selling at about 12 cents pe 
pound more than spot cotton. 

“The manufacturers here are als: 
incuring heavier expenses at this 
period because of changing cond!- 
tions in the industry. Driven to 
make finer grades of goods by the 
competition of the South whic) 
made the continuance of manufac- 
ture of coarser grades here un- 
profitable many of the plants con. 
changed over their lines, installe.: 
new machinery and made other in- 
novations which have increase: 
their expenses. 

“The use of artificial silk is i- 
creasing in this State, and in th: 
manufacture of new styles Rhod: 
Island mi:| men are meeting sever: 
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-ompetition from abroad. This fac- 
or tends to limit profits to a very 
‘ow margin. A movement to obtain 
vrotection for the textile workers 
ind the manufacturers from the 
competition of cheaply made for- 
-ign goods is under way as the need 
if a higher tariff has been found to 
ve imperative.” 


A Principle of Government 


Continued from Page 22 


‘he South and in order to have the 
‘oets given. fair consideration we 
-onsed using our own name and sent 
he literature under the name of 
‘he Farmers’ States’ Rights League, 
an organization that we had formed 
na prominent farming section of 
North Carolina, 

The members of the Farmers 
states’ Rights League were all far- 
mers and bitterly opposed to the 
tederal Child Labor Amendment 
ind their officers approved of liter- 
‘ture against the amendment beime 
-ent out under their name. 

When the press and the public 
-ecerved literature under that name 
they considered the statements and 
arguments, upon their merits, and 
1s they learned the truth and real- 
ized how grossly child labor condi- 
‘ions had been misrepresented, pub- 
lic séntiment developed with the 
resull that the amendment has 
heen defeated overwhelmingly by 
‘the State Legislatures, thirty-two 
stafes having rejected it up to the 
present time. 

Those who believe in centraliza- 
‘ion of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to secure such 
power by the prohibition of ship- 
ment of goods im interstate com- 
merce but the law was declared 
unconstitutional. 

They next sought the same end 
by invoking the taxing power of 


Congress, but again the U. 38. Su- 
preme Court denied the right of 
Congress to any such _ indirect 


power. 

They then sought to confer power 
on Congress through constitu- 
ional amendment but the people of 
(he States have by an overwhelm- 
ing vote refused to surrender their 
reserved powers. 

Although the constitutional amend- 
nent conferred only limited powers 
upon Congress whereas either of 
the Federal Child Labor Laws, had 
they been sustained, would have 
given Congress almost unlimited 
powers over State affairs, we fought 
the first two fights almost alone but 
were joined by an army of citizens 
il Our fight against the third and 
less dangerous of the centralization 
efforts. 


We fought for a principle of 
Government and as the States have 
continued and will continue to ad- 
vance their child labor laws we can 
not justly be accused of seeking or 
idvocating child labor. 

The centralizationists, in spite of 
the defeat of their efforts, are now 
lalking about other efforts, but so 
completely have the people of this 
country been aroused against fur- 
ther centralization of power in 
Washington that it will be many 
years before the advocates. can 
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again wage a centralization of 
power campaign of any: force. 

Those who seek centralization of 
power as against States rights 
should feel like one— 


“Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed.” 


Coarse Yarn Spinners Meet 


The first meeting under the group 
conference plan recently adopted as 
a part of the activities of the Soulh- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association, was 
held in Charlette on Tuesday of this 
week, the meeting bringing together 
representative spinners making 16; 
and coarser yarns. Spinners were 
present from the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Alabama. 

The expressed very hearty appro- 
val of the group conference plan 
and fecl that frequent meetings of 
the spinners making the same class 
of yarn will prove very beneficial tv 
the industry. 

The meeting Tuesday was devoted 
ty, an informal discussion of market 
conditions and related = = subjects. 
Those present expressed unanimous 
approval of the resolutions adopted 
recently by the association, [his 
resolution being “to confine opera- 
tions solely to orders, and in [he 
absence of orders, institute immedt- 
ate and drastic curtailment. 


li was the sense of the meetimeg- 


that the coarse yarn spinners favor 
the policy of accepting orders only 
at a price showing a profit on cur- 
rent cotton quotations. An analysis 
of varn prices at the conference 
showed that current market prices 
for varnms, based on today’s cotton 
costs, show less than replacement 
values. As an illustration, with cot- 
ion at 24.50 cents, 12s yarn show a 
lotal cost of 37 cents. In order to 
secure replacement value it bs 
necessary to secure a price of 41% 
cents. whereas present market 
prices show this yarn number al 
40% cents. 

The meeting developed a genera: 
expression that most of the presen! 
troubles of the spinners are due (to 
irregular distribution and there Was 
a uniled sentiment to improve con- 
ditions in this respect. A fixed de- 
termination to avoid the mistakes 
of previous vears, especially that ol 
overproduction, was expressed. 
was particularly emphasied thal to 
pile up. yarn stocks will prove 
ruinous and that the present hand- 
to-mouth policy of yarn buyers 
should ‘be met with a production in 
keeping with the demand. 

The meeting was presided over by 
T. B. Moore, of York, 8. C.. vice- 
president. in charge of the activities 


of the coarse yarn group of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 
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A Graton & Knight for Every Drive 
Make your spinning frames 
toe a new mark! 


BELT your spinning frames with the Graton & 
Knight Leather Belting that is standardized for 
that drive. Watch them hit a new high for 
production. 


Production increases—for these belts give 
steady, unvarying speed. Fewer broken ends. 
Less time out for repairs and adjustments. 
Evener, more uniform thread. They’re built for 
the job. Made of live, flexible leather. They 
work faithfully—last long—cut down your belt- 
ing costs. 


Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, G 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes : 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You 
will get definite information which specifies the g 
right belt for over two hundred types of ma- | 
chines, covering fourteen industries where belt 
costs have been reduced. 


—— —— —— MAIL ME TODAY — — — -- 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 101-Q. 
Send belt information. 


Name 


Quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the field. 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, 
lace leather, etc. 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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The Outlook for Textile 
Exports 
(Continued from Page 20) 
those of the first six months by 30 
per cent. 

Describing other elements involv- 
ed in any attempt to increase our 
sales abroad, Dr. Klein strongly ad- 
vised intensive studies of the pecu- 
liarities of the markets in question, 
stressing the required knowledge of 
native whims and requirements. In 
the Netherlands East Indies, he 
cited for example, purchases. of 
cotton cloth approximate $50,000,000 
annually, and American manutfac- 
turers are securing but one-tenth of 
one per cent of this lucrative trade. 
While this simmers down, undoubt- 
edly to a question of price in com- 
petition with European dealers, 
revertheless, concentration on cer- 
fain special lines or phases of this 
mraket should result certainly in a 
larger proportion of business for 
the United States. Other hopeful 
outlooks in the trans-pacific trade 
are found in Australia and the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. 

There is no reason, he sid, to 
essume that the trade in this vital 
necessity has already reached a 
point of nearly complete saturation 
in all parts of the world and that 
the issue is simply one of the rela- 
tive strength of the leading contest- 
ants as to who will gain the pre- 
dominant position. Standards of 
living and levels of buying power 
are improving all over the globe, 
and a potent factor in our favor in 
this connection is Me establishment 
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of large credits in this country by 
raw material producers in Asia, 
Latin-America, Africa, and Oceania, 
through sales to the expanding in- 
dustries in this country. Our pur- 
chases from those regions now ex- 
ceed $2,110,000,000 a year, or nearly 
three times their value before the 
war. These rapidly growing credits 
are bound to affect the prospects of 
our sales to the producing areas 
overseas whose purchasing power is 
thus being steadily expanded. 


Causes of Defects in Dyed 
Textiles 
Continued from Page 21) 


Of course, cases of “barriness” 
caused by alkali will be remember- 
ed by many people in the trade 
which have arisen from the dis- 
charging action of alkali on dyed 
material: such effects have been 
caused sometimes by the use of 
coaches from the scouring depart- 
ment, which have an “alkaline re- 
action,” for the receptinon of del- 
cate, sensitive dyed shades on piece- 
goods from the dyehouse. 

Certain of well-defined and under- 
stood possibiities of trouble—such 
as the avoidance of copper-salts in 
goods to be rubberproofed and the 
liability of copper to cause certain 
cotton blacks to produce cotton ten- 
dering—are so obvious that it migh! 
be imagined they would never be 
encountered now. Nevertheless, 
even at this time of day, it remains 
necessary in most of the “tickle” 
processes, religiously to examine for 
the o'd familiar sources of trouble 


which are still to be met with as a 
result of ignorance or inadvertence 
in the prior processes. Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of success.—Re- 
printed in Dyestuffs from the Qork- 
hire (Eng) Evening Digest. 


Directions for Fabric Test 
Apparatus Available 


Specifications for the construction 
and operation of the apparalus used 
for heat transmission tests of fab- 
rics have now been published by the 
Bureau of Standards. This paper 
supplements the bureau's recent 
fechnologic paper in which resu'ts 
of suweh tests were given. 

The apparatus consists of a square 


inetal plate electrically heated and 


provided with means for measuring 
its temperature and the amount of 
electricity required to keep it at the 
lemperature of the test. On the 
sides and the ‘back this plate is sur- 
rounded with a guard, also electri- 
cally heated, which is kept al the 
same temperature as the plate itself. 
Thus no heat escapes from the plate 
except through the fabric, and the 
amount of heat is measured electri- 
cally, as the conversion of electric- 
ity into heat is measured without 
loss. 

The former technologic paper 
considers in addition to the heat in- 
sulation properties of fabrics, those 
of air and moisture permeability re- 
lations. In the first of these deter- 
minations, the sample of fabric is 
fastened over the open mouth of the 
cylinder into which air is pumped 
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al a low pressure, a gas meter bein: 
used to measure the amount escap- 
ing in a set time. This gives . 
measure of the ability of the fabri: 
to keep out the wind and to preven’ 
circulation of air. The passage 0: 
moisture through the fabric is de. 
termined by tying samples ove: 
small beakers containing wale: 
These are kept at a constant ten, 
perature and the tops of the fabri. 
exposed to an atmosphere of stand 
ard humidity. The beakers ar. 
weighed at intervals and the loss . 
moisture noted. 

In comparing the heat retainin: 
properties, it was found that in 
crease in thickness led to a propor 
lionate inerease in resistance | 
heat flow, and that of fabrics havin- 
the same thickness but differen 
densities, the greatest resistance | 
heat flow in still air is given by « 
fabric having a density of 0.085) 
grams per cubic centimeter, Fabric- 
of lesser density seem ‘to permit o: 
loo much air circulation withi: 
their structure, while denser fabric - 
permit of too much heat loss )b\ 
conduction along the fibers. 


No attempt has been made by tlh: 
bureau in these publications to dif- 
ferentiate or compare differen’ 
types of fabrics or different types 0! 
fibers entering into the fabrics. 

Specifications for making and us- 
ing the heat transmission apparatu- 
are given in Technologic Paper No. 
269, and the results of tests in Tec)- 
nologic Paper No. 266. Both paper- 
may be obtained from the Superii- 
tendent of Documents, Governmen' 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 7 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (ard Clothing. 


Lool 
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| ook Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles wilh our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cul in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


SREENSB 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBURG 


= 


SPINN 


LER CUPS 
RE SETS 


GUIDE 
WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. | 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 
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Rusting of Rings 
By Wm. P. Dutemple. 


At the Spinners’ Meeting held in 
Charlotte recent'y, one of the prom- 
inent questions was “Since the 
breaking strength of yarn is greal- 
est at the 9 per cent regain point, 
why are we content with more ends 
down, by putting in only 6 to 8 per 
cent regain?” 

The answer “Lack of humidifiers”, 
is easily solved. One other answer 
was “Rusting of machinery.” The 
only running parts of a frame no! 
oiled are rings and travelers. It 
might be interesting to note thal in 
thé silk aand wool industries, rings 
are oiled freely. Before rings leave 
the manufacturers, they are coated 
with anti-rust gelatin, which should 
not be removed with kerosene or 
gasoline before being put on the 
frames. The same applies to whit- 
ing, which, contrary to the belief o! 
some, does not burnish or smooth 
up a ring, but absorbs any substance 
which may be on the ring. Rings 
treated with these three sub- 
stances, lye, elc., have all rust-pre- 
venting materia's removed from (the 
rings. If there is an excess of anti- 
rust gelatin on the rings, it may be 
wiped off with clean dry waste. 

Chemically pure iron (which is 
very soft) may be soaked in abso- 
lutely pure water for years, with- 
oul any rust appearing on the iron. 
But rings are made out of special 
steels and not out of pure iron, and 
even though the water or water va- 
por coming from humidifiers were 
absolutely pure, it would dissolve 
some of the carbon dioxide which 
is breathed into the air by em- 
ployees, making a dilute carbonic 
acid which readily rusts steel parts, 
which are. protected by grease, 
paint, ete. Good ventilation, aside 
from improving the health of the 
operatives, would ‘tend to lessen the 
percentage of the carbon dioxide in 
the air, of the spinning room, and 
hence ‘essen possible rust. 

Leaving the anti-rust gelatin on 
rings when they are first put on the 
frames wil greatly retard the pitling 
and corroding of the bottom flange 
of double adjustable rings, as this 
gelatin keeps mositure and air away 
from the ring. This pitting of the 
bottom flange and the consequent 
increased waste produced, when 
rings are turned over, is one reason 
for the trend towards the single 
flanged ring. The “temper” is not 
drawn from the bottom flange by 
the traveler runing even a million 
miles (as if would in 8 years or s0) 
on the top flange. Rings would have 
to be heated hot enough to glow in 
the dark, before their hardness 
would be affected in any way. 

When ring are turned over, il is 
frequently found cheaper in the 
long run, to have them reburnished. 
Reburnishing is also very beneficial 
in the case of rings used in wet 
twisting, and also when rings have 
stood idle for a number of months. 
If rings have become deeply rusted, 
it is generally considered cheaper 
to buy new one than to make waste, 
or to waste time and travelers in 
travelers in trying to get them in 
good shape again. 
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Victor 


That's why 


time putting 
and broken, you'll find out that some kinds aren't so cheap as they seem. 


Travelers stay put and outwear “cheap’’ travelers times over. 
wise mill men say Victors are cheaper in the long run. 


“Travelers Are Cheap”’ 


‘Travelers are cheap,"’ you'll often hear around a mill. 
Sure they are cheap, but when you figure a worker's 


new ones on where faulty or defective 


samples on request. 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


travelers have flown off 


FREE 


Providence, R. 


RACTICAL 
BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


Guaranteed Quality-- 


Known Price! 


“Every man,” said Theodore Roosevelt, 
“owes something to the Industry in 


which he is engaged.” 


We have always had that feeling about 
our own industry—the Brush Industry. 
Years ago, when we began supplying 


brushes to the textile mills 


South, there were many varieties of 
brush quality and many varieties of 


prices. 


You could buy almost any sort of a 


brush at any sort of price. 


Then and there we set a definite policy. 
To make the best brush we could 


manufacture for the job it had 


to do. 


To price it closely as possible and 
sell it at the same price to all 


custom :rs. 


To guarantee every brush we 
made without any reservations 


whatever. 


Ever since then we have adhered 
How sound 


strictly to those principles. 


they were is best attested in volume of 
our sales today. 


A Brush for Every Textile Need 


ERKIN 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes N 


of the 


= 
( 
( 
| 
( 
ING RINGS | 
TWISTER RINGS | ( 
SILK RINGS 
| 
| 
a 
| | 
@| ATLANTA BRUSH CO ) | 
Dobby Cords ATLANTA 
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A Specialty for Cotton Processing 
BLEACHING OIL 


An assistant for the Caustic Kier boil which— 
Perfectly removes the Cotton Wax: 
Promotes even work in the kier; 
Increases the cleansing action of the 

Caustic Soda. 


BLEACHING OIL 


Gives greater absorbency, a softer handle 
and ted penetration of the dyestuff. 


A Product for Every Purpose. 
Samples gladly furnished 


JACQUES WoLFA CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
162 W. Kinzie Street - - - Chicago, Hi. 
590 Howard Street San Francisco Calif. 
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Index To Advertisers 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Basket 


Obiong Basket 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 
direct benefits which follow naturally 
the successful manufacturing and 
marketing of a thoroughly tried and 
standardized article for more than 25 
years in textile mills. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does no: 
a 


ppear in this issue. 
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Spinning Ring Co. --.-- 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 


@)aci Dixon Patent Stirrup 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Exhibits at Knitting Arts 
Exhibition. 
(Continued from Page 14) 
suCh as cones, cops, tubes, 
\ists, ete. The major part of the 
hibit consisted of a large number 
ovariety of knitted fabrics, and 
‘icles of clothing made from their 
rn. They also had on hand smal! 
mples of artificial silk in the vari- 
. stages of its manufacture from 
od pulp to yarn, to show to those 

‘prested, 

\merican Yarn & Processing Co. 
These mills exhibited mercerized 
rn for the hosiery trade, al Space 
mber 319. 

i. L du Pont de Nemours A Co. 


This concern showed a complete , 


-play of their various products 
table for hosiery and underwear 
cing. This was comprised of var- 
i's types of hosiery such as silk 
| mercerized cotton, rayon and 
re silk, rayon. silk and merceri- 
| cotton: and all cotton. 

(hese stockings were dyed with 
ir eolors under various condi- 
ns showing for instance results 
/ained in dyeme when boiling off 
vod dyeing in one -bath. Also the 
-ime eolors when boiled off and 
in two baths. 

They also showed a complete line 
' colors suitable for rayon dyed on 
‘i. Pont Rayon by the National Silk 
oveing Paterson, N. J. 

The remainder of the exhibit was 
imposed of novelty dyeings of 
rious kinds of hosiery and on knil 
iece goods composed of pure silk, 
ivon and cotton, 

The Booth was in charge of the 
olowme committee: 

Rn. A. Carter, W. C. Beattie and W. 
. Ham'ten, Jr. and the followime 
embers of the Philadelphia ofice 
' the Du Pont Co. was in attend- 
ince at various C. L. Ham- 
cell, R. G. Pranklin, J. MeNamara. 
\\ BR. Thompson and J. K. Burwell. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


the J. B. Pord Co., manufacturers 
' Wyandotte textile sodas and al- 
allies, They specialized in a dis- 
ay Of silks at the Knitting Arts 
\hibition. In addition a full line 
other fabries processed with the 
-\ vandotte products were shown. J. 
‘. Turner of the Philadelphia of- 
and F. Klebart of Wvandolte 
vosent. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Co. 
This company exhibited a com- 
litte line of their ecounfers for 
Jltting machines. Messrs. Langen- 
‘orger, Jamese, Gallagher, Larson 
‘id Waldo of the organization were 
| attendance. 


Foster Machine Co. 


This company showed their latest 
‘esign machine equipped for wind- 
‘£ all grades of knitting yarn on 
“Ones. ‘The machine was equipped 
With  newby designed attachments 


ind was of interest to spinners and 
\nitters. 


American Scrubbing Equipment 
Sales Co. 
This exhibit in Booth 98 compris- 
a rather full line of Finnell Sys- 
lem equipment units from the very 


“nall serubbing machine to their 
‘ery large one. 


Two new models, the No. 15 and 
No. 17 Finnell Serubbers, designed 
particularly for use in the textile 
mill industry, were included in the 
exhibit. 

In addition to the Scrubbing Ma- 
chinees, Finnell Mop Trucks, Mop- 
ping Machines and Water Absorbers 
were on display. 

The exhibit was in charge of J. H. 
Lindstrom, division sales 
manager, and H. Jones, Philadel- 
phia district manager. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

This company had two models of 
their Random Dye Machine, one for 
hand operation and the other for 
automatic. Many refinements have 
been added to these machines which 
have not only increased the quality 
of the work but have greatly in- 
creased the output. 

They also showed the yarn clean- 
ing device which has also been 
greatly improved. 

They showed their latest type of 
Slub Catcher and Tension Device. 
This is on an entirely new principle 
and has been adopted by several of 
the leading manufacturers who pro- 
nounce it among the best devices 
ef the kind ever offered. 

They also showed new improved 
Stop Motion Device for spinning 
frames wheih is very much simpli- 
fied and improved. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 

This exhibit oceupied Spaces Nos. 
291 and 292. They displayed sam- 
ples of many chemical specialties 
as well as various fabrics which 
have been processed with their 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN |. 


GLYCERINE 


| 
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GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 
DRAKE 
CORPORATION 
Z 
HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE = 
sold on 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS ° 
and 
GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, & 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE a 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 2 
‘“*‘Warp Dressing Service = 
Improves Weaving’ 2 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


products. 

The booths were in charge of the 
Philadelphia representative, F. G. 
Henckel, assisted by a humber of 
other salesmen. The president, Dr. 
\lfred Pfister, also spent a few days 
at the exhibition. 


Boger & Crawford. 

This company showed to the trade 
samples of high grade mercerized 
yarns in the natural bleached and 
colors which they are supplying to 
the knitting and underwear trade. 

Henry L. Seott & Co. 

This exhibit consisted of an Au- 
fomatic Power Yarn and “Fabrie 
Tester with autographic recorder, 
an aufomatic power yarn tester, a 
single strand tester of 50 pounds 
capacity, all three machines driven 
by electric motors and in operation. 
They also displayed reels, scales, 
twist counters and various other 
specialties of this nature which 
they manufacture. Practically, they 
showed their line as it applies to 
knit goods testing, both the yarns 
ond fabric. 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

This company showed Lane Pat- 
ent Steel Frame Canvas Mill Bas- 
kets, Shippimg Hampers and Basket 
Trucks in sizes and styles especially 
xdapted to knitting mill use. 

They had a special knitting mill 
fruck on exhibit, made with non- 


iusting frame, for use in handling 


damp goods. 

All Lane trucks are equipped 
with their improved string guard 
casters, which were shown in detail. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Humid ii atio 


50 Av K,N. J? 
icago 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, Factory Office 
Southern Agent Providence, R. 1. 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 


hundreds of textile 


Recause they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
veed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 


Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


mstalled it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


PATENTED 
Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 


closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roli flushing rim 
hbow!s. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


tiga 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington. Del. 


The Textile Industry and 
Bureau of Standards 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the industry as a whole or to a con- 
siderable section of it, and we also 
realize, and I believe the industry 
itself is beginning to realize more 
and more, the need for organized 
research in the textile and dye in- 
dustries are interrelated so closely 
that many of the problems require 
the cooperation of high-grade ex- 
perts in both fields for their solu- 
tion. I believe the greatest ad- 
vances will be made by divorcing 
the research laboratory from the 
works operation. Your problems 
are many and varied; you require 
not only chemists but a group of 
chemists, analysts, dye, petroleum, 
colloids and others, as well as me- 
chanical engineers together with 
physicists, including highly skilled 
specialists in optics, electricity and 
heat. You cannot expect to get ef- 
fective results with small works 
laboratories however well these 
may appear to emphirically handle 
vour daily troubles troutine 
practice, but you require at least 
one, and inview of the diversity of 
vour industry and its possibilities, 
perhaps more than one, central re- 
search laboratory which will cope 
with your more difficult problems. 

In closing, I quote from the 1917 
address of your then President, A. 
F. Bemis: 

“IT recommend and urge you to 
initiate and foster research in our 
raw material and finished product, 
and to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, the vari- 
ous textile and technical schools, 
and others interested in the sub- 
ject, to the end that we may at.least 
know as much about our product 
as others and so that, if standards 
are fixed, we may participate in 
their determination.” 


Work Of Bureau Of 
Agricultural Economics 
Affecting Cotton 


(Continued from Page 12) 


reports are prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates. The justification for infor- 
mation of this sort les in our sin- 
cere belief that the more that is 
known about the factors which de- 
termine what the suppply and de- 
mand for a commodity is to be when 
harvested, the more nearly eco- 
nomic laws will correct abnormali- 
ties. If is almost a truism that the 
standard of living in the country 
suffers if in one year we have a 
small crop and an extremely high 
price, and the next year with a 
heavy expansion in acreage we 
have a large surplus ard a price 
helow the cost of production. 

We look to the broader minds of 
the country for support in our ef- 
fort to supply in formation that will 
make if possible for the producer 
to apportion his acreage in such a 
way that the crops harvested will be 
in line with the market demands. 
That is information which will en- 
courage the farmer to grow the 
largest cotton crop possible that can 
be sold at a price in line with the 
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price of commodities which h 
must buy. 

The research work of the Divisi: 
is divided into two general classe 
physical and marketing. Amo: 
the projects in physical researc 
are the studies of the characteri. 
tics of fibers, and possibilities 
measuring these  characteristi 
mechanically, and studies of t| 
spinning qualities of fibers. Spi - 
ning and bleaching tests are carri: | 
on in co-operation with the Scho | 
at Clemson College, South Caroli: 
Tests have been run on select | 
varieties and growths of cotton f 
the major producing areas; on c 
ton compressed to various densitic | 
on cotton exposed to the weath. | 
for a period of months, and on lon: 
staple cotton ginned and pack: | 


under varying conditions of mo: 


ture. The results of these tes - 
are available in either published — 
manuscript form. Tests of the co: - 
parative spinning and bleachii - 
qualities of spotted, grey and sta): - 
ed types are under way at the pre.- 
ent time. 

Some of you maybe interested |) 
the steps now being taken to esta: - 
lish grades for cotton linters. Th. - 
work is very similar to the cotto: 
standardization work. Seven bas. 
grades have been developed ai: 
provisional boxes prepared wi!) 
twelve types in each box, represe:'- 
ing the several producing area-. 
The grades have been approved )|)\ 
committees representing the grow- 
ers, crushers and mattress maker- 
and are now ready for promulgativo: 
Now, at the. request of the trade, « 
somewhat similar investigation 
being made of grading cotton sei 
for oll purposes. 

The marketing research work :- 
one of the major functions of t!:: 
Division. Within a very short tim: 
the results of an intensive study | 
the economics of cotton market. 
will be ready for distribution. Lik - 
wise, a study of the factor affect: - 
the price of cotton and their re!:- 
lionship. These studies will not | 
confined to the United States. © 
the contrary, the bale will be follo. - 
ed into the markets and mills of | » 
foreign countries. 

An open conference was held 
February at the suggestion of | 
Department of Agriculture to | 
vise means for reducing the “avo 
able losses in cotton handling me' 
ods.” Members of the cotton tra 
warehousemen, farmers and 
ging manufacturers were amo - 
those present. The relevant wo 
of the Department was reviev 
and posible methods considered | 
reducing gin damage plated ba! 
weather damage, and standardiz: - 
the weight and quality of bagg: - 
and ties used to cover the bales. B 
ler methods of bale identificat: 
were also considered. As you, 
doubt, already know the Depa 
ment was requested by resolution 
investigate each of the above na 
ed causes of loss and to present ~ 
findings before a second confere!: 
to be called at a later date. With | 
cooperation of the cotton trade, ° 
hope to be able to bring about so! 
immediate improvements in har 
ling methods. 


[ believe that you men will ag! 


that in all cotton work which t! 
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ureau Of Agriculture Economics 
3 undertaken, we have recognized 
e importance of working very 
_osely with the various commercial 
‘erests concerned. I desire to ex- 
ess the application of the Bureau 
: the splendid interest you have 
own in the various undertakings 
which we have been associated. 
| believe this gives a brief picture 
the work of the Bureau affecting 
tton, It will be a pleasure to have 
ou visit us while you are in Wash- 
vton, and I hope all of you will 
ke advantage of this opportunity 
get acquainted with our organi- 


Exhibits at Knitting Arts 
Exhibition. 


(Continued from Page 31) 


The Philadelphia Drying Machin- 
_-y Co. had Spaces 59-AA, 69 and 61, 
where they featured their latest 
proved “Hurricane” Rotary Dye- 
og Machine of Monel metal con- 
-ruction throughout. This machine 
. especially adapted to dyeing the 
most delicate shades on hosiery at 
1 very low cost, and is made to dye 
‘rom 5O to 300 pounds per batch. 

This exhibit also included a work- 
iig model of the “Hurricane” Auto- 
matic Loop Dryer. These dryers 
are effecting enormous savings in 
iany up-to-date mills, handling 
underwear, toweling, cotton, wool 
ind silk piece goods, plushes, etc. 

Some interesting photographs 
were shown of installations of the 
tlurrieane” continuous system of 
~ifturating, vacuum extracting, dry- 
ig and carbonizing piece goods. 

John W. Hepworth & Co. 

This company had on. exhibition 
heir G R D Looper and new mode! 
cutter at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
‘ion, the same as shown last year. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

This Booth No. 252 was in direct 
charge of Wm. D. Marshall, Phila- 
lelphia district sales manager. 
‘hey also had associated with them 
epresentatives of their Philadel- 
loeal distributors, who are 
‘essrs. Baker & Gaffney, Delaware 
‘enue and Green street. 

Their exhibit consisted of display 

inples of the various “Eagle 
‘luistle” products used in the textile 
idustry, namely, Caustie Soda— 
Olid, Ground and Flaked, Soda Ash, 
icarbonate of Soda, Bleaching 
’owder, Liquid Chlorine and Aqua 
\mmonia. They also had on hand 
‘escriptive literature telling of the 
‘arious applications of these prod- 
‘icts in the textile industry. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Ine. 

The National Aniline and Chemi- 
cal Co. Ine., oceupied Spaces 57, 58 
and 59 at the Knitting Arts Exposi- 
‘ion. At this exhibit was shown a 
ide variety of knitted textiles il- 
‘ustrating the several important 
inethods of applying National Dyes 
'o such material. Technical experts 
of the company were in constant 
iltendance to greet visitors and to 
discuss praetieal dyeing problems. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

The Kaumagraph Co., of 350 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, 
“ccupied Booth No. 104 and there 
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demonstrated the widely adopted 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers for 
trademarking all kinds of textiles. 

Many new products and services 
featured this year’s exhibit. The 
Kaumakrome and Fabricolor meth- 
ods of artistically marking fabrics 
were shown. In addition to these, 
the Indello Transfers for marking 
indelible marks on personal and 
commercial linens with either red 
or black colors had their place in 
the exhibit. 

The booth was in charge of H. A. 
Keech, the Pennsylvania represen- 
lative, with office in the Jefferson 
building, Philadelphia. In attend- 
ance were Trowbridge Marston, 
secretary of the company; G. M. 
Porges and J. F. Bayles, all of the 
New York office. 

The Merrow Machine Co. 

The Merrow Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., following its custom of 
many years, again showed in oper- 
ation various of its standard high 
speed, overseaming, overedging and 
shell stitch machines. 

Their exhihit occupied Booths 
Nos. 390 and 391 at the right of the 
main entrance, and was under the 
management of the Merrow Sales 
Corp., corner Sixth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, who have recently ta- 
ken over the sale of Merrow ma- 
chines in that territory. 

Among the types in operation are 
several of special interest to man- 
ufacturers of hosiery and knit un- 
derwear—Style 60-S for welting 
tops of ladies’ stockings, 60-UD for 
toe-closing, mockseaming and clock- 
ing and the 60-Q and 35-FJ tape 
machines, used extensively for fin- 
ishing ladies’ and children’s knit 
underwear with an attractive and 
durable shell stitch. 

P. G. Merrow, treasurer of the 
company, as well as J. G. G. Mer- 
row and O. W. Merrow, of the Mer- 
row Sales Corp. in Philadelphia, 
attended and a member of their 
staff were on hand at all times to 
render every possible service. 

The Viscose Co. 

This company had a booth with 
representatives m attendance from 
the various sales districts. 


Activity of Austrian Spinning Mills. 

Cotton spindles in place in Aus- 
tria during the six months ended 
January 31, 1925, were numbered at 
986,186, according to a report of the 
Austrian Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, according to report by Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Ba:dwin, 
Vienna. This number excluded 
spindles spinning waste and twis!ing 
spind'es, but included 565,118 ring 
spindles and 47,699 “Mako” spindles 
spinning Egyptian cotton. It is ex- 
pected that a further 5,800 spindles 
will be mounted during 1925. The 
association report does not state the 
degree of average activity. On the 
basis of 986,186 spindles in place and 
twenty-five 48-hour weeks which 
elapsed during this period, after de- 
ducting seven week-day holidays, 
the total theoretical capacity was 
equal to 1,183,400,000 spindle hours. 
In view of 443,800,000 idle spindle 
hours reported by the association, 
theoretical activity totalled 739,600,- 
000 spindle hours and averaged 63 
pe reent of capacity. 


BOBBINS- SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


1868 1925 


57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For ‘Textile Mills 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the Roy’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


83 
| 
‘ 
22% “he 
Traverse Wheel Grinder 
<@) SON 
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TRADE MARK 


GARLAN 


LOOM PICKERS 


LOOM HARNESSES 
GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 
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Basic Patents 


for the rotary reel skein machine were issued 
nearly fifty years ago to the Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Co. 


Today, Klauder - Weldon 
machines are universally 
used—a c k now |ed ged 
leaders in efficiency and 
profit producing durabil- 
ily. 


On request, 


your 


a represen- 


tative will gladly discuss 
present or 
dyeing requirements and 


future 


problems with you. 


Special Construction when Required 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 


CO. 


BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


Duck Lug Straps 


‘ a 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 


Leather Loom Pickers 


Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, 


Established 1869 
N. C. 


Griffin, Ga. 


590 Market Street, Charleston, S. 
Greenville, C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Cc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


finishing purposes 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 


We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 


Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The Nation’s Business 
(Continued from Page 10) 


in the Bureau of the Budget, these 
estimates were cut to $1,777,377 711.- 
i8. which is the amount carried in 
the 1926 Budget for all purposes ex- 
cept the public and the Postal Ser- 
vice. This is $324,323,633.27 less 
than the amount originally asked by 
the departments and_ independent 
establishments. 


Claiming Credit. 


The amount of reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures directly due to 
executive pressure exerted through 
fhe Bureau of the Budget will al- 
ways be a moot question and an idle 
one. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget has never made ex- 
travagiant claims of extraordimary 
savings effected under Budget con- 
trol. He has been content to point 
to falling expenditures, the develop- 
men’ of team work and cooperation, 
and the spread of the gospel of 
economy with efficiency in the Fed- 
eral service. In the field of esti- 
mates, however, he can point to de- 
finite achievements that admit of no 
challenge. In the four Budget years 
there has been pruned from execu- 
tive estimates by the Bureau of the 
Budget, acting for the President, a 
total of $1,203,771,929.92. 

In effecting these reductions in 
estimates no arbitrary or pro rata 
cuts were made. That the work 
was scientifically and wisely done 
in the main writ large in resulting 
appropriatcons. After careful and 
painstaking study by the experienc- 
ed legislators of the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and 
House, Congress has practically rat- 
ified the President's Budgets. For 
1924 and 1925 Congress reduced ex- 
culive estimates by less than one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. 


Team Work. 


One of the most productive causes 
of waste in the transaction of the 
husiness of the United States 
Government was lack of team work 
—lack of cooperation and coordina- 
tion. We had 43 departments and 
independent establishments which 
were almost as independent of eael 
other as if they had been 43 separ. 
a‘e foreign governments. This 
great need was met by the setting 
up of coordinating machinery. A 
chief of Coordinator was appointed 
by the President who should func- 
tion under the direction of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. He was charged with the task 
of developing team work in the 
Federal service. Under him were 
appointed nine coordinating boards 
composed of people already in the 
service. These boards inelude in 
their sphere of action all the major 
operating activities of the Govern- 
ment. They are in faet inmterde- 
partment committees composed of 
experts on the particular subjects 
involved, and add no personnel to 
the Federal payroll. 

The coordinating idea is carried 
into the field in a most effective 
manner. The country is divided in- 
fo seven districts was a represen- 
intive of ‘he Bureau of the Budget, 
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called an Coordinator, | 
charge. Further development of th 
coordinating idea is found in th 
organization of Federal Busine- 
Associations in the principal citic 
of the country. These association), 
are composed of Federal officia 
and employees, and cooperate wi! 
the Director of the Bureau of |), 
Budget and the Chief Coordinator | 
applying and developing econon. 
measures. 


Expenditures Within Receipts. 


With no changes in the progr: 
as carried in the 1926 Budget \ 
will end the year with a balance 
Budget and a surplus of $67,88) 
489. Whatever modification \. 
make in our operating program t} 
will result in additional saving w 
serve to swell this expected su: 
plus. The President has stated th 
a surplus of not less than $108,00: 


0100 should be our aim this ye. 
The President has mn mind alwa.- 
the relief of the taxpayer wh. 


money we spend. Back of the | 
ri‘ating and ceaseless whittli: - 
down of estmates, back of the thr: 
hillion-dollar campaign, back of |). 
demand for a balanced Budget, bac. 
of the continuing appeal for econ 
my is the unalterable intention = 
the President of the United Sta'.- 
‘o cut down and relieve the peo) - 
of this great nation, all whom | | 
affected by taxes. 

Demand for increased allowanc: - 
for established projects, pressu 
for larger appropriations for gre. 
works, appeals for funds for en! 
into new and inviting fields of Fk. 
eral exploitation, protests gainst 
duction in operations, objection © 
the suspension of activities [! 
offer legitimate opportunity for | - 
trenchment must all come 
the measuring stick of necessity 
compared with the great and 
mitted need of the taxpayer ° 
those dependent upon him. 


_ 


Protecting The Treasury. 


There are hundreds of active, | 
organizations m this country cre 
ed and operated for the purpos: | 
get‘ing money out of the Fed: « 
Treasury. There is but one ore: 
zation, the. Bureau of the Bud: 
created and operated for the |) - 
pose of protecting the Treas: ' 
Every measure that proposes a! 
eral appropriation commands 
erful support. The Bureau of '' 
Budget, in i's effort to protect ' 
Treasury, urgently needs the wa! 
ful, earnest support of the tax) — 


ers. 


It has been said by some one | 
the Director of the Bureau of 
Budget in carrying out the exe — 
tive policy of retrenchment sho © 
have the hide of a rhinoceros ai | 
backbone of steel. He should = —' 
have a heart of. flint to withs! © 
the appeals of eloquent advocal:- | 
great national projects urging | \ 


orable recommendation to 
President for ecollossal sums = 
reforestation, rivers and har!) ~ 


good roads, and the like. Impor' 
Government projects must be |} — 
vided for, only to the etxtent | 
the condition of the Treasury 
the plight of the taxpayer will 
rant. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 
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Statistics for Week Ending April 4, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
sible supply American 3,504,000 2,121,000 2,058,000 
to sight during week 133,000 69,000 69,000 
|| takings during week 342,000 214,000 180,000 
takings sinee Aug. ist._. 10,910,000 8,694,000 9,785,000 
| ports during week 183,000 76,000 63,000 


6.917,000 4,586,000 3,900,000 
Government Reports. 
. 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 


.ports since Aug. ist 


reage this season __ 


| dicated crop July 25 ane _. 42,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
| dicated crop middle of July 
| dicated crop end of July— _ 42,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
| dicated crop middle of Aug. 12,956,000 
| dicated crop end of Aug... _ 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
| dicated crop middie of Sept...» 
dicated crop end of Sept... 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
| dicated crop middle of Oct. 
| dicated of Nov... 


conned to Oct. 18th... «(415,145 6,078,321 


‘inned to Dec. ist 

‘inaned to March 20 (final report) _ _ 13,618,751 


Carryover beginning of cotton year_ 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
icluding linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 


september — 689,435 378,390 

\ovember .. 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 


January, = 546,253 473,436 
April 320,774 259,984 
May 326,357 160,368 

5,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 


Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 


U 357 492 492 526 526 
793 484 975 494 1,020 
C 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
1,814 532 2,049 . 579 2,133 
2,347 462 2,510 529 2,663 
inuary 3 2,924 577 3,088 610 3,273 
“bruary, 41925 550 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 
lurch 484 4,079 624 4 464 
pril 480 4.559 577 5,041 
lay 4144 4,991 621 5,664 
une 350 5,341 542 6,203 
347 «5,688 463 6,666 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


WHEATLEY & CO. W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
Cotton COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold, " “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta Staples Mississippi, Loultiana and Ar- 
a Specialty. kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


| 
STAPLE 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


>. 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Millis, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


Cotton Goods 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


- 66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne e Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


New York—The cotton goods 
marke's were quiet during the 
week, with prices showing a fur- 
ther weakness and renewed talk of 
mill curtailment within a_ short 
time. While many mills have suffi- 
cient business on hand to keep them 
busy for as much as 60 days ahead, 
there has been a steady decline in 
contract business for the past ten 
days and with the decline in cotton, 
cotton goods have gone lower. 
Prices on some lines of print 
cloths, sheetings and convertibles 
are around a quarter of a_ cent 
lower than during the previous 
week. Buying of staples in both 
gray and unfinished lines slowed up 
during the week, but the demand 
for fancy and novelty goods for 
prompt shipment in small lots con- 
tinued fairly strong. 

Sales of wide print cloths to the 
printing trades on the last two days 
of the week were large enough to 
prevent a further decline in prices. 
Sales for April deliveries of 68x72s 
were reported at 11% cents and of 
64x60s at 9% cents. Spot supplies 
of these goods were reported as be- 
ing very short. 

Sheetings were quiet, most of the 
business being made up of small 
sales for prompt shipment. A few 
small sales of twills were reported, 
while business in drills was slow 
and prices weaker. 

Tire fabrics were fairly active 
and the fact that the tire season is 
becoming very active was looked 
upon as a very encouraging factor. 
A more active business is expected 
within a short time a strong spot 
demand is anticipated. 

There was practically no change 
in the market for cotton duck. Sales 
were small and prices remained un- 
changed. A few large sales at con- 
cessions were reported. 

It was a very quiet week in silks 
and cotton mixtures, which practi- 
cally no change in the price basis. 
The majority of sales were made on 
a spot basis, with little or no inter- 
est in future contracts. 

There was some interest on the 
part of buyers, but apparently they 
were not anxious to secure goods. 
In some cases bids were offered 
under the market quotations, but 
mills were generally firm through- 
out the period. 

The John VY. Farwell Company, 
Chicago, says in its weekly review 
of trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods business 
shows substantial increase during 
this past week, road sales running 
a good percentage of increase over 
corresponding week of last year. 
Buyers continue to come to market 


in larger numbers than during co: 
responding weeks and months « 
last year. Dress accessory novelti: 
are in good demand for pre-Eastc 
sales. Floor coverings are acti, 
for the spring house cleaning se: 
son. Market is firm and advancin: 
Collections continue to show slig! 
improvement.” 

Prices current in primary chan 
nels follow: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7° 
cents; 64x60s, 7%; 38%-inch 64x64 
9%: brown sheetings, Southe: 
standards, 15%; denims, 2.20s, 2! 
tickings, 26; prints, 9%; staple ging 
hams, 11%; dress ginghams, 18% | 


4 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association sai: 

“The volume of trading the pas’ 
week was small, purchases being 
confined to spots or nearby deliv- 
eries with practically no interes! 
shown in future contracts. Quota- 
tions have been reduced somewhi' 
following the decline in cotton va!- 
ues. This reduction, however, has 
not been productive of business, nor 
is it reflective of spinners’ asking 
prices. The yarn market for some 
time has evidenced that values are 
influenced by supply and deman: 
rather than by the erratic fluctus- 
tion in eotton. 


“March 21, New York spots wer: 
quoted at 25.80. 


20-2 ply warps at... A4 
30-1 hosiery cones 


“March 28, New York spots we: 


quoted at 24.80. 


20-2 ply warps at... 
30-1 hosiery cones... 47 


“In spite of the variation of o) 


cent per pound between cotton qu: — 


tations of March 21 and March . 


yarn values remained practica! 
the same. Pivotal numbers show 
reduction only in few instances. 


“Yarn quotations show a wide ( — 


vere: The price situation in : 


distributing centers is materia! 


disorganized. Spinners’ asking pric 
are from one to three cents p: 
pound above reported quotatio: 
and prices quoted by different dea 
ers show marked divergence. 

“Material curtailment is at pre 
ent effective. In spite of the repo 
that mills are running short of 0 
ders stocks are not accumulali! 
nor are spinners evidencing 4a! 
inclination to accept business at r: 
duced figures.” 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
/ ot Was very quiet during the 
. ek. The demand was scattered 
dd covered on small lots as a rule. 
| ders for quantities ranging from 
* 00 to 20,000 pounds were reported, 
)» ompt delivery being wanted in 
instances. The consumers have 
» | ¢hanged their policy of buying 
. ly to cover their immediate needs. 
\\iny yarn buyers are allowing 
‘cir Supphes to be reduced almost 
evtirely before buying again and 
‘Len covering only for a very short 
» riod ahead. The sporadic demand 
vis divided about equally between 
‘he knitting and weaving trades. 
vrices were reported lower in deal- 
-s hand, but spinners were firm 
sid apparently committed to the 
policy Of operating only on orders. 
Quotations were regarded as purely 
nominal and showed a wide varia- 
lion throughout the list. Lower 
prices named on lots of spot yarns 
have failed to stimulate buying. 

The month as a whole proved a 
Jisappointment to the trade. There 
was some activity during the first 
virt of Mareh, but this subsided and 
‘he closing days of the month were 
extremely dull. The sales were 
principally for prompt delivery, al- 
‘hough some fairly large business 
ior June and July delivery was re- 
| orted. 

An encouraging feature is that 
iil! stoeks are at a very low point 
iid many yarn men believe that 
many of the large buyers will be 
‘oreced into the market within a 
~iort time. In the meanwhile, mills 
‘'e not expected to manufacture for 
-'ock and a renewed demand should 
ican that the spinners would im- 
ediately get the benefit. 

Juotations in this market were 
| iblished in this market as follows, 

' were regarded as being gener- 

y lower than spinners would ac- 

pt: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


ly 8s 40° a.. 2-ply 26s_..48 a49 
‘ly 10s_._41 a. 2-ply 30s_..49 ab50 
ly 168_..48 a48% 2-ply 40s__.60 a62 
‘ly 208_..43%a44 2-ply 50s__68 a 
‘ly 248___47 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


39 40s ab60 
to 128_.40 40s ex. ab3 

43 ad43% 60s 74 ai76 

43%a44 Tinged Carpet— 

47 a 8 and 4-ply 36 a37 

48 a49 White Carpet— 

49 ab50 3 and 4-ply 37%4a38% 
8 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
1-ply. 36 128, 2-ply_.38 a. 
and 20s, 2-ply..48 a. 


26s, 2-ply..47 
30s, 


Duck Yarns. 


a 4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5-ply— 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


12s 40%4a 268... 
14s 41 30s %adl 
16s 408 _. _.58 
20s 

Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s_..38%a 
10s 39%4a40 
12s 40 %a4l 
l4s 41%a42 805... 
16s 42%2a43 

Southern Frame Cones. 
8s 4-lea 
14s 28s 45 
16s 30s_. 47% be 
18s... _...41%a. 30s tying in a47 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s 56 abo 2-ply 508...85 a 
2-ply 20s 56 2-ply 60s__.90 a 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s_..95 al 00 
2-ply 36s 68 a5 2-ply 80s 1 O5al 10 
2-ply 40s 75 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 


a... 
12s 51 a 
14s b2 a. 
16s 52%a 
18s 33 a 
228 _. 54 a. 
24s 54%a 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 

Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..62 a 36s, 2-ply_.64 a 
22s, 2-ply._.53 a. 40s, 2-ply..66 a- 
24s, 2-ply_.55 45s, 2-ply._.69 a- 
30s, 2-ply_.58 50s, 2-up...74 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 

12s 48 a 
l4s 49 a 28s ok 57 a 
20s 52 a nti 59 a 


Japanese Silk Exports. 


Raw silk exported from Japan 
during January amounted to 26,012 
piculs valued at 54,756,197 yen 
picul equals 133 1-3: pounds, the 
office of the American Commercial 
Attache at Tokyo reports. (Yen 
equalled about $0.38 at current ex- 
change during January). Of this 
amount, the United States took 25,- 
513 piculs worth 53,759,304 yen. 
Smaller amounts were sent to 
France and Canada, and very smal! 
shipments were made to Australia 
and British India, 


Wool Exports From Liverpool. 


Exports of East India wool to the 
United States from the Liverpool 
consular district during February 
amounted to $84,440 as compared 
with $1,924,116 during January, ac- 
cording to consular reports to the 
Depariment of Commerce from Liv- 
erpool. This large drop in the value 
of exports was due to the fact that 
no auctions were held during Feb- 
ruary. The first series took piace 
from January 12 to 16, and the sec- 
ond series is scheduled to begin 
March 3. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


>. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. wom! Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsb , 2nd V_-Pres. 
J. arpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, " Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 


HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Wéldon, N. u. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago Charlotte 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte. N. C. 


— 
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Want Department 


Transmission Rope 
For Sale 


975 feet of 1%” transmission 
rope for sale at bargain. Rope 
new. Mill changed to electric 
power. 


Address D. C,, 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don't apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Position Wanted 

As assistant superintendent or 
overseer spinning. 34 years old; 
married. Have had experience 
throughout mill. About 10 years 
in spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Competent to figure most 
any changes in plain mill. High 
school education. Now employed 
but can report on few days’ no- 
tice. References. Address P. 8S. 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Position as overseer of Tire 
Fabric Weave Room. Either 
builder or cord fabric: Can 
give best of references from 
former employes. Address 
Fabric, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 
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BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Wanted At Once 


Man to grind and fix speeders. 
Good job, good pay for the right 
man. Apply to M. P. Petty, Over- 
seer Carding, Orange Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg, 3S. C. 


Wanted 


Two first class loom fixers on 
Model E Draper Looms—plain 
work. Address E. C. Gwaltney, 
care Williamson Mills Company, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americ» 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes. Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


‘PA TENTS| 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially sohsited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


Wanted 

Cloth Room Equipment for 40- 
inch cotton goods: a _ brusher 
with piece-end sewing machine 
and rolling up machine; and a 
folder; also want 100 stop mo- 
tions for Draper 40-inch E Mode! 
Looms. Box 67, Acworth, Ga. 


Wanted. 

First Class Card Grinder. Good 
pay. Short hours. Apply Home 
Cotton Mills, 2400 South Second 
Street, St. Louis, Me. 


Wanted 
First class overseer for Twisting, 
Quilling and Warping. -Advise 
experience and furnish refer- 
ences with first letter. Address 
R. P. A. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Oils, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, Waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 


For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘TRADE MARK 
| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 

| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

; AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 


